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CHRISTIAN REUNION—THE PRESENT POSITION 


OR those who take ‘short views’ and look for ‘quick returns’ 

the present position of the movement for the Reunion of the 
Churches must seem disappointing. To go back for a moment 
to the Edinburgh Conference, there were there two disquieting 
facts. First, the Conference was by no means fully representa- 
tive. Leaving out the Roman Church and the Salvation Army 
—both of whom, happily, were unofficially represented by 
‘observers —the absence of representatives of the two great 
Protestant Churches of Germany, the Lutheran and the 
Reformed, left a great gap. The Russian Church was ‘repre- 
sented’—if that is the right word—by very able and eminent 
scholars, such as Prof. Florovsky, but unhappily there is a 
kind of schism in the Russian Church to-day. The centre of 
the school that Prof. Florovsky and his fellows represent is in 
Paris. They are refugees. In Russia itself there is a part of the 
Orthodox Church that accepts the Bolshevist rule, and a part 
that, more or less passively, rejects it. Neither of these recog- 
nizes the leadership of the Paris school. Further, no one who 
was at the Conference could fail to note the difference between 
these men, who are in touch with all the movements of 
Christian thought in Western Europe, and the official repre- 
sentatives of the very conservative Orthodox Churches from 
countries outside Russia. 

Secondly, everyone noted that, while the representatives of 
all the Churches were more than friendly to the general idea of 
reunion, and while all were anxious to understand the point 
of view of other men, little progress was made with the crucial 
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question of the nature of the Church, the Ministry, and the 
Sacraments. Happily, even on this group of subjects, there 
has always been more agreement than has appeared in 
controversial periods, but none the less at Edinburgh smal] 
advance was made towards the solution of the vexed questions 
that centre in the doctrine of priesthood. Now the war has 
come, and once again Christian men are quite conscientiously 
taking different sides. There is probably not so widespread a 
division as in the last war, and certainly it has not yet produced 
such violent expression as it did in 1914-18, yet the division 
is there. This being the situation, those who look for ‘quick 
returns’ may easily ‘grow weary in well doing’. 

Probably, however, no serious student of Church History 
has ever expected ‘quick returns’. It is men of ‘long views’ who 
have devoted themselves to Christian Reunion. There are 
still schisms in the East which originated fourteen or fifteen 
centuries ago. The division between the Orthodox and Roman 
Churches is difficult to date precisely, but it is at least eight 
hundred years old. The Protestant convulsion in Westem 
Europe took place four centuries ago. Such divisions are not 
to be undone in a generation. To come nearer home, the 
divisions of British Methodism arose almost solely about the 
one comparatively small problem of Ministerial authority, 
yet to heal them there was first a period of unofficial prepara- 
tion, and, when at last the task of Methodist Reunion was 
deliberately undertaken, it needed nineteen patient years 
before it was consummated. Most agree, in retrospect, that 
it was a good thing that nothing was hurried. Prof. Garber, in 
his history of Methodist Reunion in the United States—where, 
unhappily, the United Church does not yet include a very 
large part of negro Methodism in that country—distinguishes 
three stages in the movement. These he names fraternization, 
confederation, and reunion. The first official sanction of an 
attempt to reach reunion was given in 1910, and the uniting 
Conference was not held till 1939. Probably, when the vast 
size of Methodism in the United States is remembered, the 
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achievement there is more remarkable than that in British 
Methodism. Those who take ‘long views’, and whose horizon 
js not limited even by the war, will not be dismayed by present 
setbacks. It may be worth while, therefore, to take some stock 
of the present position, an attempt being made to describe it 
rather than to discuss difficulties. 

What form will reunited Christendom take? Most will 
reply that no one yet knows, and they are right. To hold to 
a distant ideal, yet not to be able clearly to define its form, is 
the common lot of idealists. This, however, does not disturb 
their minds, for it is what they expect. None the less, it seems 
to be possible to discern the direction in which the reunion 
movement is groping. Perhaps this is all the more significant 
because, in modern phrase, the tendency has been subconscious. 
First, perhaps, one may mention an ideal that is being silently 
rejected—the Roman ideal of a single world-wide Church 
under one ‘infallible’ head. Indeed, apart altogether from the 
doctrine of infallibility, it seems to be taken for granted that 
the close integration of so huge an organization is undesirable, 
even if it were practicable. The subject is not even argued, and 
men are never so sure about anything as when they dismiss it 
unargued. There seems to be general agreement that extreme 
centralization is not the way. 

The direction that plans of reunion have almost uncon- 
sciously taken, first became clear, perhaps, to those who ‘read 
between the lines’ of the famous Lambeth Appeal of 1920. In 
that appeal, and especially in one of the appendices to the 
Bishops’ report on the subject, the Churches were treated 
geographically, or, as some would perhaps more accurately 
say, nationally. Whether intentionally or not, it was fairly 
well taken for granted that attempts should be made to secure 
that there should be one Church within England, one within 
Sweden, one within the United States, and so on. As to the 
relation between these national Churches, the ideal 
immediately in view was that all of them should be ‘in full 
communion’ with each other. This meant that all should 
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recognize that the others were Christian Churches in the 
complete meaning of that phrase—for instance, that each 
should recognize that the others have a Ministry that has al] 
the necessary ‘marks’ (if that old but convenient term may be 
used), and that each should welcome members of all the others 
to the Lord’s Table. The question inevitably follows—Is ‘ful 
communion’ to be all, or is it to be a stage towards something 
more? Is there ever to be a kind of international Council of 
National Churches (of which such gatherings as the Lausanne 
and Edinburgh Conferences might be taken asa kind of prelude), 
and what is to be its authority? The last question has hitherto 
been left in abeyance, and who will say that, so far at any rate 
as the degree of the authority of such a Council is concerned, 
it is not wise to leave it still in abeyance? None the less, it is 
true that the tendency of the movement towards Christian 
Reunion (always apart from the Roman Church) has been 
in a given direction. There are two items in the largely un- 
conscious programme—one Church for each nation; a con- 
federation of all national Churches, which will represent and 
express their underlying unity in the one ‘holy, catholic and 
apostolic Church’ of Christ. 

To discuss this programme is beside the main purpose of this 
article, but some comments may be made. First, it raises the 
question—How are nations to be defined? For instance, are 
Scotland and Wales to be taken apart from England? Again, 
to turn to an even more fundamental point, is it wise to 
stereotype nationality in Churches? To-day there is a strong 
tendency to claim that in the political world nationality has 
been over-emphasized. Some even seem to think that it is of 
the devil, devilish! Or again, even when a less extreme estimate 
of nationality be adopted, would it be a good thing that the 
lines that mark off different branches of the Church should be 
the same as those that divide nations? Some have argued that, 
at least within any one country, it is a good thing when the 
main lines of political, social, and religious divisions respectively 
cross and recross each other. If they coincide, it is maintained 
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that there is too pronounced a diversity in the country, and 
too little unity. It is taken for granted, of course, that it is 
desirable and healthy that there should be some degree both of 
unity and diversity. For instance, many students of the India 
of to-day claim that the chief difficulty in the development of 

litical self-government there is that the recently emergent 
political differences coincide with the main religious differences. 
From the wider world-wide point of view, therefore, it might 
be asked whether the concept, ‘One nation, one Church’, is 
ideal. The answer might be ‘Yes, if the international Council 
that is to be the organ of the ultimate unity of the whole 
Church, has authority to settle disagreements between the 
several national Churches’. As, of course, its authority, unlike 
the State’s, would not rest on physical force, this demand 
presupposes a very deep-seated loyalty in each national 
Church to the international Council. Would it not take a very 
long time to develop such loyalty? The likeness of this ultimate 
Council to the League of Nations need not be stressed. There 
is here yet another instance of the common historical 
phenomenon that the ecclesiastical and political ideas of a 
given period usually tend to march side by side. This list of 
obvious difficulties is not exhaustive, but it is formidable. 
These questions, however, are not asked in order to dismay 
advocates of reunion. It is well to take the measure of dif- 
ficulties even when one is determined to overcome them. 
Perhaps the solution of all of them may rightly be postponed. 
The chief point, for the present, is to note the direction that 
the movement toward reunion is taking. One may even add 
the question: Is any other either practicable or desirable? 

It may be noted in passing that there have been in the past, 
aswell as in the present, Christian world gatherings that conform 
in some degree to this ideal. The so-called ‘General Councils’ 
of the early Church spring at once to the mind. Here the 
national character of the several delegations, while not alto- 
gether absent, was far less pronounced than, for instance, at 
the Edinburgh Conference, for the General Councils were held 
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at a time when nationality was not a dominant idea in the 
minds of men. For example, for more centuries than the first 
Jew of Tarsus might be a man of Greek culture and Roman 
citizenship. The service of these early Councils to the Church 
of to-day may be illustrated from the fact that in modem 
movements towards reunion the vast majority of the Churches 
have no difficulty whatever in agreeing that they all accept the 
substance of the Nicene Creed. People who talk of nothing 
except the disunity of the Churches ignore such facts and their 
very far-reaching significance. Or again, the modern world- 
wide gatherings of such Churches as the Anglican, the Pres- 
byterian, the Congregationalist, and the Methodist, already 
exhibit to some degree the international idea. Or again, 
while it has unhappily been impossible, because of the divisions 
of the Russian Church, for a conference of ‘Greek’ Churches, 
such as that proposed at Mount Athos not long ago, to meet, 
it is still true that these Churches are, broadly speaking, 
organized nation by nation, and yet that they build upona 
unity that is international. The union towards which we are 
groping has, at least, partial precedents. 

It is plain that, if this ideal is to be realized, the Churches in 
each country need to address themselves to the problem 
of their own unification, for ‘One country, one Church’ is an 
integral part of the programme. There are those who think 
that this is the part of the programme to which most attention 
should be paid. They even go further and claim that, in 
countries such as England, where there are several large 
Churches, the first step should be, not an attempt to unite 
all the Churches, but an endeavour to unite those Churches 
that are least unlike each other. For instance, they claim that 
the next step in England should be to unite such Churches as 
the Congregational and the Presbyterian, and not to unite 
all the English Churches at once. They add that such reunions 
as have so far been achieved have been between Churches 
whose differences, however great they may have seemed in 
days of controversy, were relatively small, examples being 
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found in the Presbyterians of Scotland, the Methodists of 
England, and the United Church of Canada. Yet, in an enter- 
rise that is so far-reaching and whose consummation is still 
distant, there does not seem any adequate reason why all three 
methods should not be pursued at once—the method of the 
union of Churches that have already most in common, the 
method of the search for a complete national reunion, and 
the method of international consultation. Are not the three 
complementary rather than competitive? The war, however, 
has made the third impracticable, or largely so, for the time 
being. Why should the other two also be abandoned until the 
war ends? For all Christians agree that nothing will ultimately 
destroy war but the preaching of the Gospel, and those who 
believe in reunion add that ‘the world will believe’ in Christ 
when Christians are ‘all one’. The advocates of reunion, at 
any rate, expound the great Johannine text in this way. 
Meanwhile those who are lukewarm supporters of such inter- 
national gatherings as the Edinburgh Conference should note 
that, apart from the great fact of the sense of an underlying 
unity of the spirit, that Conference had one great achievement 
to its credit. It did reach a very remarkable degree of agree- 
ment on the Doctrine of Grace. Those who know most of the 
history of the Church will value this achievement most. In this 
realm the incredible seems to be well on the way. 

It is perhaps true that there are three chief difficulties in the 
way of Christian Reunion—the problems of Authority, of the 
Church (with the Ministry and Sacraments), and of Grace. 
These three are closely connected, yet to a large degree they 
can be taken separately. As we have seen, the first has so far 
been postponed. There is a large approximation to agreement 
about the third, but the second has proved intractable. The 
proposal usually put forward in one form or another may be 
called ‘the Anglican Compromise’, the last word being used in 
its worthy sense. Under this proposal the suggestion is made 
that a united Church should practise Ordination by Bishops 
who are undoubtedly in what is called the Apostolical 
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Succession, but that no one interpretation of the practice 
should be imposed. It follows, of course, that a similar latitude 
in interpretation would be allowed in the definition of the 
Church and in the doctrine of the Sacraments. For instance, 
when a Christian Minister was ordained, some of those who 
ordained him might claim that by the act of Ordination he 
received a distinctive and indelible kind of ‘grace’, while he 
himself might say that this is not so. The example is put quite 
nakedly, for it is well that all parties should know clearly what 
is under discussion. This suggestion is made, for instance, in 
the plan for reunion in South India, and in the tentative 
scheme recently put forward for England by a gathering 
including Anglicans on the one hand, and members of the 
Federal Council of the Free Churches on the other. When the 
results are put nakedly, as in the instance just taken, it is easy 
to fall back upon ridicule—yet it is a mistake to do so. The 
suggestion is that a certain group of questions should be left 
open. It is of course true that in all the large Churches, at any 
rate, some important questions are left open. For instance, 
no such Church has ever committed itself to any one theory of 
the Atonement. Yet, on the other hand, it is also true that 
some questions are not left open—and, therefore, that on these 
questions anyone who cares to do so, may call the Church 
‘intolerant’. For example, all the large Churches declare that 
the question of the Incarnation cannot be left open—and a 
Unitarian may therefore say that at this point they are 
‘intolerant’. One of the moot problems in all great societies 
is this: What questions may be left open, and which questions 
may not? Hitherto most Free Churchmen in England have 
said that the doctrine of the nature of the Church (with its 
attendant doctrine of the Ministry and the Sacraments) may 
not be left open. Or, rather, to be more exact, they have said 
that, while about this group of doctrines there is much in 
common among the Churches, about the ‘sacerdotalist’ doctrine 
(that word being used in quite an honourable and worthy 
sense) there is something that cannot be left open. Here the 
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Roman and Greek Churches agree with Free Churchmen 
(though the doctrine that they count the true one is not the 
same). Among the great Churches it is only the Anglican that 
has left the question open. (Some add the Church of Sweden, 
a case discussed later.) Ever since the Reformation there seem 
to have been both ‘High Churchmen’ and ‘Low Churchmen’ 
(to use convenient names once more without any intention of 
partisan meaning) in the Anglican Church. It will not do to 
claim that they have only been held together by ‘Establish- 
ment and Endowment’, for they hold together in lands beyond 
the seas where the Anglican Church is neither ‘established’ nor 
endowed. It is true that, in the last four centuries, there has 
been frequent controversy within the Church of England 
between the two parties—and that this led to schism in 1661— 
but it is also true that the Anglican Church, adopting this 
compromise, has spread far and wide in the world. Some Free 
Churchmen, at any rate, still hold that the ‘sacerdotal’ doctrine 
is not founded on the New Testament, that it is neither 
psychologically nor philosophically sound, and that it has had 
disastrous historical results in the last sixteen centuries. 
Yet even these should once again examine the question: Can 
this subject be left open? It will be of value if its exact nature 
is noticed. It does not relate to an opinion that must be 
accepted, but to one that can be permitted in a united Church. 
Not to flinch from the ugly word: Must we be intolerant at this 
point? The writer is putting it in this way just because he has 
so far found it very difficult to give any answer but ‘Yes’. Put 
in another way the question would run: Has the Anglican 
Church, alone among the large Churches, kept to the true way 
in this realm? 

Again, it is true that this group of questions was so 
prominent at Lausanne and Edinburgh because the first 
movement towards Christian Reunion came from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America (under the leadership 
of Bishop Brent), for this Church is the counterpart in the 
United States of the Anglican Church in this country, and still 
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more because the English-speaking peoples have been most 
prominent in all discussions of reunion. In other words, the 
problem has been stated in English terms. This readily leads 
many to take it for granted, rather unthinkingly, that the 
question that divides Christians in England takes the same 
form elsewhere. In fact, of course, this is not so. So far as the 
question has come within the horizon of the Greek Church or 
Churches, it has hitherto taken the form: ‘Is it possible for 
a Greek Church to enter into ‘full communion” with the 
Anglican Church?’ One by one the Greek Churches are coming 
to reply that it is. But so far the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, for instance, do not seem to have been 
asked: ‘Can you enter into “full communion” with a non- 
episcopal Church?’ If they were asked this question, can 
anyone doubt that their answer would be ‘No’? If and when 
they are asked: ‘Can you unite with the Presbyterians of 
Syria, for example, on the understanding that some, at least, 
of the new-comers will deny that their Ministers, when 
episcopally ordained, receive any distinctive “grace’’, and will 
continue so to deny?’, one can only surmise what their answer 
will be. In other words, history has not yet thrust the 
specifically English problem on the Greek Churches. 

It is the same, though in a different way, with the great 
group of Lutheran Churches. Historically and practically, 
they have been faced by only one Church that believes that 
the Historic Episcopate is essential to a true Church, and that 
is the Roman Church, where the question of the Papacy over- 
shadows that of the Episcopate, even while it includes it. 
They have not had regularly to deal with any Church that left 
the ‘sacerdotal’ issue open. Yet they have implicitly declared 
that for them the problem of the Episcopate is only one of 
Church order, and not one of ultimate principle. Otherwise 
it could not have happened that while some of them have been 
episcopal and some have rejected episcopacy, they should yet 
have all remained ‘in full communion’ with each other. In 
Germany the Lutheran Church has never uniformly adopted 
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an episcopal constitution; in Denmark (and with it Norway) 
the Lutheran Church, after rejecting episcopacy for a short 
time returned to it, but without regaining the ‘uninterrupted 
succession’ of Bishops; in Finland the episcopal succession was 
interrupted at the end of the nineteenth century through the 
political action of the Tsarist government. Yet all the while 
these different Churches have been ‘in full communion’ with each 
other. There could not be any large party that demanded that 
room should be found in them for those who held the ‘sacer- 
dotal’ opinion, for none of them had retained the uninterrupted 
succession of Bishops. The position of the Church of Sweden 
is peculiar. It has historically retained the uninterrupted 
succession. Consequently it has been possible for the Anglican 
Church to enter into ‘full communion’ with the Church of 
Sweden, for those within the Anglican Church who hold the 
‘sacerdotal’ opinion are able to claim that the Ministers of the 
Swedish Church have received the distinctive ‘grace’ of true 
Ordination whether those Ministers themselves believe this or 
not. Has there been within the Church of Sweden itself a party 
holding the ‘sacerdotal’ opinion? If so, they ought for centuries 
to have been protesting against the way in which their own 
Church has held ‘full communion’ with Churches that lack 
the uninterrupted succession. Is there any evidence of such 
continual protest? Everyone will rejoice that the Churches of 
England and Sweden are able to enter into ‘full communion’ 
with each other, but the evidence does not suggest that within 
the Swedish Church, as within the Anglican, the ‘sacerdotal’ 
issue has been in fact left open. The present writer does not 
know whether the Church of Sweden is in ‘full communion’, or 
would be ready to enter into ‘full communion’, with the 
Methodist Church in that country. But it is plain that the 
group of Lutheran Churches, organized already on the pro- 
posed national basis, has not historically known anything of 
the perennial English difficulty that the ‘Anglican Compromise’ 
seeks to meet. 

Mention may be made in passing of the attitude now taken 
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by the Church of England to the Lutheran Church of Finland. 
It appears that, though the Succession of episcopally ordained 
Bishops was broken a generation ago in Finland, the Anglican 
Church is prepared to enter into ‘full communion’ with the 
Church of Finland so long as Bishops who are undoubtedly 
‘in the succession’ take part in future Ordinations of Finnish 
Bishops and the interrupted succession is thereby restored. 
This is a welcome instance of the right kind of compromise, 
called by the Greek Church ‘oeconomy’, and one wonders 
whether it will remain solitary. It is interesting to note that 
in our army in France there have been instances of unfettered 
Inter-Communion. 

Again, even in Scotland and the United States the situation 
is not the same as in England. In England the members of 
Christian Churches are said to be divided fairly equally be- 
tween the Anglican Church and the Free Churches. Both in 
Scotland and in the United States, the ‘Anglican’ Churches, if 
the word may be used conveniently though inaccurately, form 
a small (though influential) minority. A moment’s thought 
will show that this fact alters the perspective in which both 
the majority and minority in the countries named will view the 
Anglican Compromise. (It should be mentioned that in the 
Church of Scotland there is a party who believe in a ‘Presbyteral 
Succession’). It will now perhaps be clear that English 
Christians should beware of universalizing their own position, 
and the question emerges: Has the Anglican Church, which, 
at least in practice, is the only Church that has left open the 
‘sacerdotal’ question, thereby, in the Providence of God, 
conserved the true method for the Reunion of the Churches? 
Or, on the other hand, does this question fall among those that 
ought not to be left open? It seems to the present writer, at 
least, that, in many discussions of reunion, the true issue has 
not always been rightly defined, nor always rightly related 
to the world situation. 

In a time of war the pressing question is: What ought we 
now to do? On the presupposition that the right way to 
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reunion is to seek both to unify the Churches in each country 
and to develop an international Council of Churches, it seems 
to follow that, as the second enterprise is almost precluded by 
the war, the first should be sedulously pursued. By what 
methods? By the method of consultation between leaders 
of the different Churches, by all means, but surely also 
by the method of local collaboration. As soon as this is 
suggested, some press the question: Collaboration as a means 
to reunion, or collaboration as a substitute for reunion? But 
cannot this question be left open? As already stated, in the 
process of the reunion of Methodism in the United States, 
there was a period of collaboration before organic reunion was 
undertaken. It seems that through the process of collabora- 
tion itself it became clear, even to those who hitherto had not 
been favourable to reunion, that a way ought to be sought to 
reunion. Whether this would be so in England, who can tell? 
Christians leave some things to the future guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Perhaps a note may here be intruded about the Free 
Church Council, which has for a generation served as a means 
of local collaboration between the Free Churches. The writer 
worked wholeheartedly in the past with local Councils at 
Bradford, Wolverhampton, and Newcastle. But the question 
seems to be overdue: Have not the local Free Church 
Councils done their work, and is it not time that there were 
local Councils that include the Anglican Church? Happily, 
experiments of this kind are already being made. The central 
Free Church Council and the Federal Council of Free Churches 
are now uniting. It seems desirable that a central Council, which 
is able to speak, however informally, for all the Free Churches 
of England, should remain. There are several reasons for this, 
and one of the chief is the continuance of the consultations 
about the Reunion of the Churches in England. But local 
Councils of all the Churches (apart from the Roman) would 
bring home to the people of England, as nothing else does, the 
truth that already the several Churches have much in common 
and no longer spend much of their time in attacking each 
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other. Further, in the movement for Christian Reunion it is 
true in England, as elsewhere, that the leaders are too far 
ahead of the mass of the members of the Churches. The 
institution of local Councils of all the Churches would do much 
to remedy this defect. Few things tend to unite people more 
than working together. For one thing, they come to know and 
understand each other as never before. One word perhaps 
needs to be added. There seem to be Free-Churchmen who 
would only agree to the policy and practice of local collabora- 
tion on condition that Inter-Communion should be the first 
step. Do they understand that, however regrettable it may be 
to ‘High Churchmen’ themselves, the latter cannot possibly 
practise Inter-Communion and be true to their convictions’? 
It must be clearly understood that there ought to be collabora- 
tion in every way that lies open to both parties (and not in any 
other way). This limits the field, but it still leaves a large field 
open. In the process of such common work it is possible either 
that the Anglicans should come to see in overwhelming num- 
bers that the Free Churches are ‘in very deed’ true Churches, 
or that Free-Churchmen should come to see in overwhelming 
numbers that the ‘Anglican Compromise’ does rightly leave 
open one important question about the nature of the Church. 
There are those who think that there is no hope for either 
change, but do they take ‘long views’? And is not the Holy 
Spirit given to Christians for the purpose of working miracles? 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


A Study in National Character 


T does not require much prophetic hardihood to foretell a 

period of close co-operation between Great Britain and 
France. Necessity is dictating a political and economic 
entente. But if the entente is to be cordiale, there must be an 
increase of mutual understanding in the intellectual and moral 
spheres. The Anglo-Saxon and Latin peoples approach life 
and truth from different sides. Each has its vision, and it is 
desirable that these two visions should be freely exchanged. 
Probably of all peoples the French is the least ignorant of 
itself; the English the most. It is also true that we are the most 
misunderstood nation in modern history. Still, if we don’t 
know ourselves we can’t complain if others misread our 
character. Intelligibility is a virtue. 

Generalizations about national character are tempting but 
hazardous. One is liable to be hasty and shallow and to evade 
all sorts of inconvenient facts. Norwegians are honest, Greeks 
are deceitful and don’t wash, never trust an Oriental, an 
Englishman’s word is his bond, the French are frivolous and 
immoral, the Scots are niggardly, the Italians are lazy, the 
Germans are brutal, the Americans are vital and vulgar—many 
such labels are flying about. One does not expect to find in an 
epigram the whole truth and nothing but the truth. Is there 
such a thing as national character? What about the diversity of 
types within the nation? How find a common denominator for 
the northern Tyke and the Cockney, for the man ‘fra’ Owdham’ 
and the Cornishman? Similarly in France, Normandy was 
conquered and occupied by Scandinavians. In Provence, 
Greek, Roman, and Saracen types are found to this day. The 
worst thing you can do to a Picard is to threaten to send him 
to live in the Midi. And how are we to subsume under one 
heading, Breton, Gascon, and Fleming? It is obvious that the 
racial key is not sufficient. 
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Nevertheless, national character, though difficult to seize 
and define, is a fact of nature and leaps to the mind’s eye. It is 
keenly felt by intuition. Montaigne, Voltaire, and Anatole 
France are as unmistakably Frenchmen as Luther, Beethoven, 
and Goethe are Germans. Dr. Johnson, Thomas More, Lord 
Baldwin, and William Temple are essentially English. Ignatius 
Loyola, Cervantes, St. Teresa—who could mistake them for 
anything but Spaniards? The Roosevelts (Theodore and 
Franklin) are at least a hundred per cent American. 

And this elusive something called national character is not 
only exhibited in outstanding personalities. It filters down to 
the average man. Time tends to eliminate, little by little, the 
individuals who are cultural misfits, ic. who do not adapt 
themselves to their environment. And equally, it tends to 
conserve those who agree best with the conditions of life in 
common. This social contagion or pressure is extremely strong, 
especially in ‘free’ countries. An interesting parallel is the 
way time tends to weed out physical misfits, i.e. those who 
cannot tolerate the disease germs generally prevalent in a 
given area. 

We may say, then, that national character is the abiding 
product of a nation’s past. It is the result of the pressure of 
bygone ages which not only look down upon us but live in us. 
The French and the English character are the deposit, so to 
speak, of geographical, racial, social, and religious influences 
prolonged over many centuries. 

Probably the two most significant factors in the formation of 
national character are Geography and Heredity—Place and 
Race. 

Great Britain is an island, near to but separate from the 
Continent. The importance of this fact cannot be over- 
estimated. It is the key to the paradox that we are the most 
insular and yet the most adventurous people of modern times. 
As England is an island, so the average Englishman tends to be 
an island. Independent, individualistic, self-reliant, reserved, 
to the point of deserving the witticism of Daniel O’Connell 
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who once declared that the Englishman had all the qualities 
of the poker, except its occasional warmth. 

It is amusing to watch Englishmen hurrying along the railway 
platform when the train is about to start. A foreigner might 
conclude from their eager scanning of the compartments that 
they were looking for somebody. Not at all! What they are in 
search of is an ‘empty’! 

‘How would you like your hair cut, sir?’ asks the barber 
flourishing his weapons. ‘In silence,’ answers the client. 

The most awful silence in the universe is that of a West-End 
club. Its members make use of newspapers not primarily as a 
medium of information, but rather as a shield or screen to 
defend their privacy. 

The Englishman is an island. No race, not even the Chinese, 
shows less what is going on inside. Here at the outset is a 
seed of misunderstanding. The Englishman thinks the expan- 
sive Frenchman a fool merely because he is voluble. The 
Frenchman thinks the Englishman a fool because he is tongue- 
tied. It is hard for the taciturn and the verbose to get on. It 
must be added, the Englishman not only insists upon guarding 
his own privacy, but also respects that of the other man. His 
definition of the perfect and the upright man is ‘one who minds 
his own business’. 

Now all this is not of yesterday. It has deep roots. The two 
great issues of the Middle Ages were the Crusades and the 
struggle between Empire and Papacy. England was never 
really stirred by crusading enthusiasm, and in the ecclesiastical 
contest tried to express no opinion. At the Reformation, the 
English Church refused either to bow to Rome or make the 
pilgrimage to Geneva. The classic principle of our foreign 
policy has been ‘splendid isolation’, qualified by occasional 
decisive intervention when detachment became impossible. 
Until recent times the attitude of the English ‘man in the 
street’ to foreign affairs has been a blend of ignorance and 
indifference. Our politics have been predominantly domestic— 
‘three acres and a cow’. The result of this insularity is that no 
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European country has carried its past so completely into its 
present as England. We have gone our own way, and never 
marched in step with the mainland. 

It is certain that much of all this independence, con- 
servatism, continuity, reserve, results from our island position: 

This precious stone set in the silver sea 
Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house— 

So much for the Home. And what of its inmates? 

Here again it is our island situation which has determined the 
race and quality of the people who inhabit it; which accounts 
for our strange mixture of insularity and adventurousness. 

Age after age adventurous crews of pioneers have cast 
themselves adrift from the Continent in search of new and 
better lands. To those who dared this feat in the North, the 
British Isles lay like a lure. It was accessible, fertile, and com- 
paratively warm. The successive waves of invaders were bold 
men, self-reliant and aggressive. The fortunate, the lazy, the 
tame remained at home. It was the dreamers and the pirates 
who descended upon Britain. (The discovery of the New World 
exercised a similar selective influence upon the inhabitants of 
Europe. All the American colonists, excepting the negroes, 
were voluntary exiles and adventurers. Dissatisfaction, 
restless energy, love of freedom, tempted them beyond the 
horizon. It is not fanciful to trace a good deal of transatlantic 
vitality and radicalism to this source.) 

This blend of vision and vagabondage is therefore deeply 
rooted in the English character. The men of Drake’s and 
Frobisher’s caravels, and the men of the Mayflower, are the 
ageless types of our pioneers. Such a man is set forth by Defoe 
in the one English novel which belongs to universal literature. 
Robinson Crusoe is the complete Englishman, an amateur, 
manfully facing every sort of difficulty, fertile in resource, 
something of a Bible reader and moralist, hungering to explore 
a new earth; Robinson Crusoe is the pattern of the Englishmen 
who have penetrated now to the Poles, now to the heart of 
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Africa; who have ruled provinces and strange races in India; 
never happy except when setting the Thames on fire in East 
or West. Hakluyt has brought together the records of the 
daring and suffering of these English adventurers, half of them 
‘rich gentlemen desirous to see the world’. His Voyages of the 
English Nation is our Odyssey. 

A too-complacent patriotism has insisted that Adam and 
Eve, before the Fall, were an English couple. We must not 
overstress our morality! The patchwork quilt of the Empire 
has not fallen into our passive and virtuous hands as a sort of 
Sunday School prize for good conduct. We may admit it with 
shame or proclaim it with pride, but we cannot deny that we 
are the children of dreamers, adventurers, and conquerors. It is 
not merely the extent of our Empire but the continuity of its 
growth that isso remarkable. It has not been achieved through 
a spasmodic debauch of imperialism, but through the steady 
pressure of the national spirit over centuries. It is not for 
nothing that the English are incomparable poets—supreme in 
the modern world as the Greeks were of old. Poetry is perhaps 
the only art in which we are supreme; and it is the only art 
which is apt to ally itself with adventure. For adventure is 
imagination in action. Why is it that ‘John Bull’ should be 
considered typical of the English character? That portly mass 
of animated beef-steak would not have done a single one of 
those things that have made the name of England illustrious. 
Our three outstanding contributions to the modern world 
have been in the spheres of Poetry, Adventure, and the great 
experiment of Political Liberty. John Bull reads little poetry 
and writes less; nor is he given to uncomfortable globe-trotting. 
Fine talk about political liberty would merely provoke him 
to a Johnsonian growl. The one great quality John Bull 
possesses is dogged courage. He may be as stupid as a stone 
wall, but he is as unshakable. It is a pity he has not more 
imagination and more charm, but at least he does stand, a 
symbolic figure, for one of the qualities which Englishmen most 
admire, unflinching steadiness and tenacity. 
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On all these points the French differ from us; they are 
sociable, cautious, and reasonable. Once again the geographical 
factor has been decisive. The exposed north-eastern frontier 
of France is a fact which has affected ninety-five per cent of 
Frenchmen, making them nervous in peace, desperate in war, 
and vengeful in victory. Down those historic valleys which 
converge upon Paris, France has been invaded five times 
in little over a century. We have had our moat. She has 
stood in continual jeopardy. Her passionate attachment to 
her army is easy to understand; that army is the symbol of 
liberty, of fierce resistance to a mnever-absent menace. 
Conscious of this perennial danger, the French have concen- 
trated on security. Foreign adventure has been renounced. 
Their threatened patrie has become the object of romantic 
devotion. They cannot escape the haunting vision of perilous 
possibility. Such considerations may help us to understand 
French caution, sociability, and matter-of-fact realism. In the 
deepest sense, the nation is on the defensive. Safety First! 
They play for safety not only in politics and diplomacy, but 
equally in business and the daily round of life. In their desire 
to avoid the risks, they are content to forgo the rewards of 
the financial daring of American or British business men. 
The Frenchman tends to prefer steady, reliable, though 
modestly paid, employment in State offices and safe business 
to which a small pension is attached. (There is alarming 
evidence that this cult of safety first has been making inroads 
even upon our traditional British adventurousness.) 

The same cool, cautious realism enters into the marriage 
question. The French are the opposite of the reckless English 
couples who set up housekeeping in the belief that what is a 
bare income for one will somehow become ample for two or 
more. With the French, marriage is a contract about property, 
not the last act of a flirtation. They are not mercenary; their 
institution of the dowry is a characteristic expression of thrift 
and prudence. The ideal marriage (mariage de raison) is 
supposed to be the union of aman and woman whose social and 
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material fortunes are identical. The French would never talk 
about ‘the world well-lost for love’. They are less sentimental 
than the English and much less so than the Americans. We 
are liable to confuse their excitability with sentimentality. 
They are more excitable than we are, but less sentimental. 

Over against English individualism, adventurousness, and 
poetry we have to set French sociability, cautiousness, and 
realism. 

But this lack of recklessness only applies to practical 
affairs. Material stability is wedded to mental adventure. 

Intellectually, the French are venturesome and fearless. 
Only when this fact is grasped can the foreigner appreciate the 
contrast between the temperament of the people and their 
system of government. Knowing themselves to be impulsive 
and excitable, they have carefully contrived to keep them- 
selves in subjection to reason. Their stubborn respect for Rule, 
Tradition, and Authozity acts as a necessary check upon the 
idol-breaking instinct of the freest minds in the world. Rever- 
ence and irreverence are both needed to keep things going, and 
each is most needed where the other abounds. Reverence may 
be the childish fear of an outworn taboo; it may also be the 
sense of the preciousness of long accumulations of experience. 
The French are perfectly aware of their intense curiosity, their 
passion for criticism, their itch to make intellectual experi- 
ments, and therefore have invented and elaborated a peculiarly 
intrusive administrative machine. It is this permanent civil 
service that keeps them going in national defence and house- 
keeping while they are, politically, on the rampage. Political 
iconoclasm is corrected by social conservatism. Dynasties, 
Presidents, Cabinets may come and go with disconcerting 
frequency, but the great machine grinds on for ever to do the 
work of the day. France groans at the machine, laughs at it, 
rails at it; but she would not get rid of it for the world. This 
administrative bureaucracy is what explains the persistence of 
the solid French earth under all the wild political overgrowths. 
France is a much more governed country than England. 
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England’s crowning originality is her attempt to work out the 
problem of society upon the basis of individual liberty, the 
minimum of State interference, and the willing participation 
of the average citizen in the framework of order. We place the 
emphasis on Liberty; the French place it on Equality (an 
Equality which too often means that you are superior to your 
equal, and equal to your superior). The peculiar talent of the 
English race has been to combine individualism and discipline. 
There is an old story about three Englishmen wrecked upon a 
desert island. When they came to, number one proposed and 
number two seconded that number three do now take the 
chair. The understanding of that story would supply the clue 
to a vast deal of English history. Metternich—that wise man— 
said that the English were the only people capable of free 
institutions. 

George Meredith, who knew France as few Englishmen have 
done, called the French ‘a nation of pure Intellect’. Here again, 
a wide gulf separates them from the English. Some years ago 
the Petit Paristen organized a national plebiscite on the 
question: ‘Who is the greatest Frenchman?’ Pasteur came 
easily first, Victor Hugo second, and Moliére third. One doubts 
whether a similar election in this country would be so flattering 
to intellect. The French have had Henri Quatre, Richelieu, 
Napoleon; yet they put a savant first of all. 

Intellectual attainment is supremely prized among the 
French. They would never sacrifice a brilliant man (Parnell, 
Sir Charles Dilke) upon the altar of morality. France finds it 
hard to understand England’s comparative indifference to 
intellectuality. We have nothing corresponding to their 
passionate cult of genius. In England cleverness is suspect. 
We trust Dr. Johnson or Stanley Baldwin, but not Bernard 
Shaw. In our most characteristic authors, Fielding, Thackeray 
and Dickens, the hero is oftenest a good-hearted blunderer who 
in the last chapter is rescued by a kind Providence from the 
consequences of his well-meaning folly. The clever people, 
Beatrix Esmond, Becky Sharp, George Osborne, are a bad lot. 
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In Shakespeare the intellectuals are either villains (Iago, 
Richard III) or tragic victims (Hamlet, Richard II). In 
Milton, intellect of the highest order is only attributed to the 
Devil. ‘Subtlety may deceive you; integrity never will’, said 
Oliver Cromwell. Whoever wrote ‘Be good, sweet maid, and 
let who will be clever’, we may be sure it was no French- 
man. In France the cult of brains is deeper even than the cult 
of riches. 

France’s_ over-estimate, England’s under-estimate, of 
intellect comes out in their education systems. Dean Welldon 
(once Headmaster of Harrow) confessed that in English Public 
Schools enthusiasm for knowledge was exceptional. ‘Instruc- 
tion’, he frankly admitted, ‘was secondary’; the aim was to 
make the school a training ground for ‘character’. A well- 
known member of Parliament opposed the sending of officers 
to Oxford and Cambridge, enforcing his argument with the 
dictum of one of the most able men in the City, ‘that it took 
five years to eradicate the evil effects of a university education!’ 
There has been too much ‘cramming’ in French schools. 
English Public Schools have, at any rate, been a bulwark against 
precocity and overwork. Our educational ‘desirables’ would 
probably stand in the following order: (1) health of body, 
(2) sound character, (3) skilled hands, and (4) knowledge. It 
may seem strange to find knowledge coming last, but then, as 
Sir Martin Conway observed in the House of Commons, ‘as 
for knowledge, what do any of us know?’ 

An English father would not be wholly pleased to hear that 
his son was ‘clever’; he would rather hear that he was captain 
of the Rugby XV. Of course it would be very gratifying if his 
son were both! With seventy-five per cent of English parents, 
‘character’ would come first; they would prefer their sons to 
be ‘sporting’ rather than ‘pious’. It is remarkable that an 
Englishman’s deepest moral convictions are expressed in 
terms of a game. Lord Robert Cecil has neatly summed up 
for us, ‘Better second-class brains and first-class character, 
than first-class brains and second-class character’. 
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The French worship of Intellect is doubtless linked with their 
essentially democratic spirit. At any rate, brains are a personal 
matter. England is a long way from being ‘democratic’. Her 
conception of society is still largely hierarchic and aristocratic, 
whereas France is democratic and bourgeois. There are no 
Etons and Harrows in France, nor anything corresponding to 
them. Here ‘speech’ is a social barrier; there it is a binding 
link. French education is inexpensive and does not aim at 
stamping a youth with the hallmark of a gentleman. French 
Democracy rests solidly on twin pillars—Education and the 
Army. (Whatever may be the objections to Conscription, they 
can never be ‘democratic’ objections.) 

The results of this Intellectualism are both good and bad. It 
gives the French their fearless directness of vision. Voir clair 
dans ce qui est, is Stendhal’s phrase for this unflinching realism. 

Family thresholds are sacrosanct in France, but no other 
doors are marked ‘private’. Make-believe is detested. 

We English folk like a tragedy with a happy ending—to go to 
the theatre and be shocked and even harrowed from 8 to 10 
p.m. and then to be consoled and reassured by 10.30. The 
French prefer to be frank and unbandaged, at whatever cost. 
The English (and American) love of happy endings is one proof 
out of many that we are moral rather than artistic. In a world 
correctly run vice will be punished and virtue vindicated. 

The French accept life as it is; their outlook is positivist— 
neither blinking at, nor quarrelling with, the facts of life. 
Because they talk and write freely about subjects we do not 
mention, it must not be assumed that the French gloat over 
such subjects and situations. The average Frenchman (and 
Frenchwoman) would never question that ‘getting on’ is the 
important thing, that self-interest rules society; he would 
never suppose that marriage is ‘romantic’, that sex is a secon- 
dary matter; he would never call a girl a woman, nor ignore the 
polygamy of men. That is, the Frenchman stands solidly upon 
the primeval truisms. His working creed is ‘worldliness’ 
naked and unashamed. 
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Punch is deeply English—in its humour, its reticence, its 
essential charity. Le Rire is a very different matter. In this 
paper French wits and artists play daringly (even brutally) 
with death, disease, mutilation, child-birth, in a way quite 
impossible to the discreet contributors to Punch. The French 
intellect has made a wonderful map of the human world; but 
the question comes, is it all the world? Something in the 
English soul rises up and protests that there are things in 
heaven and earth not included in the French inventory. One 
need not depreciate intellect, but taken alone it is not a 
sufficient key to life. 

The truth may as well be stated—the French are not a 
mystical religious people. Mysticism leaves the French mind 
uneasy. It is un-French. Mystery (an essential element in 
poetry and religion) is anathema to them. It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that Prose is their characteristic medium of 
expression. French prose is the finest in the modern world. 
There is no body of epigrams, criticism, and short stories to be 
compared with theirs. They possess a complete comprehension 
of almost all the world—and a total incomprehension of the 
rest. Up to a point French intelligence is supreme; at that 
point it supremely fails. And it is at that point that Poetry 
begins. English poetry is as incomparable as French prose. 
Poetry is the very essence of English literature. It invades our 
prose. We have only to think of Thomas Browne, Donne, 
Jeremy Taylor, Burke, Ruskin to see the proof. It is suggestive 
to compare Moliére and Shakespeare. Moliére’s best verse has 
seldom been equalled in English, even by Dryden or Pope; 
and we may gratefully own him to be the most human of 
dramatists. He has eloquence, amazing technical skill, and 
insight into human motives, and yet there is little poetry in 
Moliére, as we understand it. With Shakespeare we pass into 
another world whose heights and depths are quite beyond the 
range of the Frenchman. It is significant that the French 
regard Byron as our greatest poet. They are mesmerized by his 
rhetorical splendour and technical brilliance. But, in fact, we 
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have half a dozen poets who would be put above Byron. With 
us, poetry exists for the purpose of releasing the human spirit 
to soar, and sing, lark-like, above the wonder, the beauty, the 
terror of the world. All that is needed to prove it is to compare 
the Oxford Book of English with that of French Verse. Magic, 
haunting quality, the note of immortal longings, are frequent 
in the one, rare in the other. 

Yes, the lucid French intellect has made a neat and sym- 
metrical map, but it is not complete. The passion for clarity, 
for precision, for logic, is not all gain. Excess of light may 
mutilate vision. At our present stage it is not given to man to 
see and know everything clearly. The Positivist is in danger of 
premature and partial solutions. James Denney once said: 
‘I like lucidity as much as anyone, but I like still better the 
sense of magnitude and even of immensity in a man dealing 
with the greatest subjects. Fog is abominable, but it isn’t 
so abominable as a man who thinks he has taken the measure 
of the breadth and length and height and depth, and that he 
knows all round what passes knowledge.’ 

It may be that the more illogical hesitating Anglo-Saxon 
mind has a superior hold on certain elements of salvation. 
The French mind seems haunted by Reason, driven on to 
Unity. The world owes much to French reason; it owes per- 
haps even more to English unreason. There is something to be 
said for feeling your way rather than obeying the clear-cut 
mandate of ideas. Wisdom is a greater thing than Reason. 
More than anyone else the Englishman realizes that the 
rational is all too often the unreasonable. Rationality has been 
the bane of the Continent, e.g. Russia. On paper, a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points; in life, it may 
be the longest. 

We are now in a position to consider the standard charge 
made by continentals, that the English are Hypocrites. The 
French are never called that! It is supposed to be our besetting 
sin. What does the charge amount to? The French are 
undoubtedly more consistent than we, and hypocrisy is 
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only a rude word for inconsistency. Now inconsistency may 
be a good rather than a bad thing. It is easier, for example, 
for a charming worldling like Lord Melbourne to be consistent, 
‘free of cant’ and whatnot, than for an ideal-haunted states- 
man like Gladstone. Consistency means the coincidence of 
profession and practice. There is the higher and harder con- 
sistency which is attained by bringing practice up to the level 
of ideal and profession. And there is the lower consistency 
which is easily achieved by letting ideal drop down to the level 
of life. The realist secures consistency by surrendering the ideal; 
the idealist clings to his standard, in spite of lapses. A hypocrite 
is one who condones the disparity, or even exploits it. 

The French are worldlings—in the best sense of the word. 
Their real creed is Montaigne’s Epicureanism. We find it hard 
to forget that human life is an earthly story with a heavenly 
meaning. After all, we have had the Reformation, the Puritans, 
the Bible and Bunyan, John Wesley, Queen Victoria, Thomas 
Arnold, Newman, and General Booth. We may disobey the 
heavenly vision, but we cannot forget it. If we sin, it is against 
the light and we are rather unhappy. The French Worldly 
Wiseman is serenely comfortable. He accepts life as it is, with 
its mingled splendour and squalor, without surprise and with- 
out shame. 

‘Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die’ is the 
motto of the bulk of Frenchmen. This does not mean gulping 
one’s pleasures; it is more seemly (and more enjoyable) to sip 
them. Epicureanism does not spell licence, but it does mean 
that life’s principles and practice are judged by a purely 
terrestrial standard—the standard of l’homme moyen sensuel. 
Make the most of life. Hasten to gather and enjoy its fruits. 
For that fruit will rot and fall, and you, when you drop like 
the fruits of the tree, will not have eaten your fill; and when 
you die, it is for a long time. Incorrigible pagan as he is, our 
Frenchman holds that the gratifications of sense are as legiti- 
mate as all others, and that a filet Chateaubriand is as much 
of an absolute good as the virtue of the Socratic system. 
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We plead guilty to inconsistency; in practice, it is partly the 
homage erring men pay to the sanctity of the Ideal, and partly 
the sense of the manifold richness of Truth. We are practical 
opportunists, not doctrinaires. For example, Boy Scouts! 
They were the fruit of the Boer War. Is the Scout movement 
intended to train citizens or soldiers? No one knows; no one 
will say. It depends upon circumstances! The whole fabric 
of British life is full of anomalies—inconsistencies. We live in 
a Republic with a King anointed, apparelled, crowned as in 
the Middle Ages. Our secular State possesses an established 
Church. Our Liberals are Conservatives, like Cromwell, Lord 
Rosebery, and Sir John Simon. Our Conservatives are Liberals, 
like Pitt, Stanley Baldwin, and Captain Macmillan. Our sport- 
worshipping universities produce some of the greatest scholars 
in the world. Our English Church is a baffling blend of Catholic, 
Calvinistic and Arminian. Our fox-hunting squire has to leave 
the hunt early in order to preside at a local meeting of the 
R.S.P.C.A. Certainly, our climate displays no morbid passion 
for consistency! 

This consideration of English inconsistency and French 
worldliness leads naturally to the subject of Woman. The 
French conception of woman is frankly unspiritual. No French 
poet could or would have written lines like Browning’s ‘O 
Lyric Love, half angel and half bird’. Browning is mystical 
and ideal. A Frenchman is realistic and unideal. We have 
tried to solve the difficult problem of combining love and 
marriage. St. Paul likened marriage to the mystical union 
between Christ and His Church. But St. Paul was not a 
Frenchman—nor was he married. No, women are not 
reverenced in France (the cult of La Mére is another and 
special case), but they are given a high place in social life. 
The Englishman idealizes woman; but practically, he has 
treated her as an inferior, and built clubs and hotels as a refuge 
from home life. The Frenchman never places woman on a 
pedestal, but he pays her the compliment of asking her to be 
his inseparable companion. There must always be an Eve in 
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the Frenchman’s Paradise. At the end of the last War, a compli- 
mentary dinner had been arranged in honour of Anatole France. 
Hearing that no women were to be present, he flatly refused to 
come. A feminine element had to be hastily improvised! 

Here again, in the sphere of Sex, is the same characteristic, 
unromantic directness. Such an attitude inevitably leads to 
rank growths. Some bloom of the utmost fineness is too 
frequently wanting in French loves. There is, we may claim, a 
delicacy and a chivalry which remain English. 

Finally we come to a subject allied to sex, viz. Avt. The 
(perhaps) exaggerated interest of the French in the human 
form is closely linked with their pre-eminence in art. They are, 
above all else, an artistic people. The French take art seriously 
with religious seriousness. And in matters that they regard as 
serious, the French are amazingly industrious, thorough and 
purposeful. Their high rank in literature, painting, music, 
sculpture, architecture, the drama, has not happened by 
accident. With us, art tends to be a luxury, something 
exceptional to be kept, as it were, under glass, something 
apart from practical business. To the French art is not a 
charming extra, but the informing spirit and essence of life. 
This passion for art is the key to many things that puzzle us. 
It comes out in their splendid town-planning, in their streets 
and gardens, and river-fronts, in their posters and magnificent 
statuary. It comes out in their ceremontousness. They reveal 
this decorative and dramatic tendency in their manners. We 
regard them as insincere, flatterers and so forth. This is a 
mistake. They are applying the artistic attitude to conduct. 
Formalities, compliments, gestures are part of the decent stage- 
play of life. They say, ‘it is better to be “‘stagey”’ than 
boorish’. And we may add, the Frenchman (like a good actor) 
lives the part he is playing. He does really mean what he says 
—at the moment. He does not wear his heart on his sleeve, 
but he does hope that you will consider him a very charming 
person. Even the French Revolution could not undermine 
French politeness. 
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It is this aesthetic taste which accounts for the French Jove 
of Rhetoric, for rhetoric is the art of fine speech. How they love 
oratory! The speaking in the Chamber of Deputies is far more 
finished and eloquent than in the House of Commons. Max 
Beerbohm declares that if the ‘hums and haws’ were deleted 
from the speeches at Westminster, the Sessions of Parliament 
would be comparatively brief! Lord Baldwin has said ‘Oratory 
is the harlot of the arts’. This may account for the English 
avoidance of the disreputable! In France political oratory has 
excessive influence. Men like Deschanel, Barrés, and Briand 
were consummate artists. Apart from Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
powerful scintillations, not many English speeches suggest 
intense artistic labour. The natural French idiom is dramatic 
over-statement; the English is bland under-statement. Mr. 
Gladstone (on the Alabama question) said: ‘It is not particularly 
agreeable to have to pay money to a foreign Power’! What 
would Gambetta have said? Castlereagh’s formula was: 
‘Perhaps it would not be far from the truth to say...’! 
Clemenceau would have put it very differently! In France a 
hedging politician will be accused of being a traitor! In 
England he will be humorously dismissed as ‘a boneless 
wonder’. It is the same thing that is meant. 

Our friends across the Channel don’t find it easy to under- 
stand people whose tribute ‘not bad’ may be superlative 
praise. 

Our last instance of this tendency to dramatize life shall be 
the cult of La Gloire, the hunger to strike a heroic attitude, to 
play un beau réle. A great French word is panache, which 
conjures up a vision of Duty crowned with plumes. One must 
die eloquently! A moving example occurred in 1914, when the 
Cadets of Saint-Cyr went into battle at Namur with their 
parade helmets and white gloves, and died almost to a man. 
From what deep roots did that ritual gesture spring? 
Napoleon’s thrilling proclamations to his legions always 
contained the word glory. Wellington’s never mentioned 
glory, but always duty. 
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La Gloire is vanity intellectualized, l’Amour is sex intel- 
lectualized, Art is beauty intellectualized. The French 
demand splendour—panache. Food must be exquisitely 
cooked, feelings eloquently expressed, desire emotionally 
heightened, the body beautifully clothed, words artistically 
chosen. Conversation is the form of aesthetic enjoyment most 
generally cultivated and appreciated. In this country one can 
hardly find a restaurant immune from braying bands or 
wireless din. Are we to conclude that in England conversation 
is becoming a lost art? 

We may sum up. Each has something to teach, and some- 
thing to learn. France has given loving care to the flower- 
garden of life, where the arts and graces flourish. She has 
carried the science of not-earning a living to high perfection. 
Her respect for her national language shown in the sedulous 
care and artistic use practised by all classes, is a rebuke to our 
linguistic clumsiness and laziness. 

At bottom the French attitude to life is artistic; the English, 
moral. They stress Reason; we Action. They are intellectual; 
we practical. Their greatest word is Beauty; ours is Duty. 
Their passion is to understand; ours to do. An infiltration of 
the Gallic spirit might add charm and grace to English life 
and manners; and many Frenchmen have declared that their 
national life would be the finer if tempered with English 
steadiness and gravity. 

The inter-action of Hellenism and Hebraism should lead to 
their mutual enrichment. 

This paper may have helped some of my readers to elucidate 
two cryptic sayings—the first, by Karamzin, ‘Every man has 
two mother countries, his own and France’; and the second, 
‘The world is inhabited by two species of human beings, the 
English—and mankind’! 

F. BROMPTON HARVEY 











JOHN WESLEY’S TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN 
HYMNS 


In Reference to Metre and Rhyme 


HAVE been studying afresh, rather carefully, John Wesley’s 

translations of German hymns, with special reference to the 
kind of metres and the order of rhymes employed, both in the 
original German and in the English versions. A few suggestive 
points have emerged that I want to put on record for the benefit 
of any who are interested in the matter. 

John Wesley translated thirty-three hymns from the 
Herrnhut Gesangbuch, and his versions were published (with 
one exception) between 1737 and 1742. They were probably 
all written by 1739. Twenty-nine different metres are used in 
the German hymns, and the mere fact that thirty-three hymns 
(chosen naturally without regard to their metrical form) 
should give so large a number of different measures as twenty- 
nine, illustrates the rich variety of German hymnody in this 
respect. The metres consist of lines of anything from three to 
thirteen syllables. The only metres that are used more than 
once are those of Hier legt mein Sinn sich vor dir nieder, and 
Sollt’ ich aus Furcht vor Menschenkindern (9.9.8.8. a.a.b.b) of 
Die Seele Christi hetl’ge mich and Christi Blut und Gerechtigkeit 
(8.8.8.8. a.a.b.b) of Monarch aller Ding and Du unvergleichlich 
Gut (6.7.6.7.8.8. —a—a.b.b) and of O Welt, steh hier dein Leben, 
and the four hymns which are the source of Wesley’s cento, 
‘I thirst, Thou wounded Lamb of God’, namely, Ach, mein 
verwundter Fiurste! Du blutiger Versdhner! Der Gott von unserm 
Bunde, and Mein Konig! deine Liebe (7.7.6.7.7.8. a.a.b.c.c.b). 

As against the twenty-nine metres of the German originals, 
Wesley used only six metres in his translations—the Long 
Metre, Common Metre, Short Metre, Six-eights and Four- 
sevens of the hymnals; and one other metre, of which we shall 
hear more presently. The commonest of these measures is 
8.8.8.8, which he used no less than seventeen times, but it 
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is to be noted that in nine of these cases the order of the 
rhymes is a.a.b.b, and in the other eight cases it is a.b.a.b. 
Next comes 8.8.8.8.8.8, which he used eleven times, but again 
it is to be noted that in eight cases the order of rhymes is 
a.b.a.b.c.c, and in three cases it is a.a.b.c.c.b. He used 8.6.8.6 
twice, and 6.6.8.6 once. He also used the metre 6.6.7.7.7.7 
once, and the metre 7.7.7.7 once. More than four-fifths of 
Wesley’s versions, therefore, are in the simple octosyllabic 
metres, four lines or six lines of eight syllables each. This is in 
accordance with John Wesley’s general preference, for he 
seems to have written very little verse, original or otherwise, 
except in eight-syllabled lines. 

Now in the translation of verse the metrical issue is often 
very important and rather difficult. I am persuaded, for my 
own part, that what has been called the ‘plaster-cast’ theory of 
translation is absolutely right in principle. Where the metrical 
pattern can be satisfactorily reproduced it should be, because 
so much of the effect of verse depends upon its exact form. 
But very often that cannot be successfully reproduced in 
another language, and the attempt to do this is merely 
disastrous. That is why a Latin hymn like Dies trae, dtes illa 
baffles translation. You cannot reproduce in English double 
rhymes like tlla, favilla, Sibylla, except by verbal convolutions, 
and an excessive use of participles. Consequently the only 
thing to do is—reluctantly—to abandon the exact form, and to 
use single rhymes, which are the general idiom of English 
verse. It is quite possible in that way to give the sense of the 
original, and indeed to give it in respectable English verse, 
but the repeated cadences are lost, and with these much of the 
beauty of the Latin sequence. There is no escape from this, 
except by some extraordinary tour de force. 

This question of feminine rhymes, however (which I have 
only mentioned here as an illustration), hardly arises in con- 
nection with the German hymns that Wesley translated. There 
are many rhymes more or less of this sort in the German verses, 
but I think they all fall into one or other of three classes. Such 
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rhymes are pairs of words which have either (a) a redundant 
unaccented syllable at the end of a noun or a verb, like Liebe, 
triebe; or (b) a plural ending in nouns, like Wunden, Sinden; 
or (c) a similar ending in verbs, like gefunden, gebunden. 
Now in all such examples the natural English equivalent for 
the words would be a single syllable—‘love’, ‘drive’, ‘wounds’, 
‘sins’, ‘found’, ‘bound’. There was no need to copy the feminine 
rhymes of the German in any case, and no temptation to 
attempt it, because it is neither a familiar nor an effective usage 
in English verse. 

And so in the more general issue of metrical form. John 
Wesley was enough of a poet to know that many of the German 
metres could not be imitated successfully in English, and so 
he did not attempt it. If anyone wants a miserable example of 
that mistaken fidelity let him consider the translation of 
Tersteegen’s Gott ist gegenwartig which begins ‘God reveals His 
presence’, and after meditating on that remarkable piece of 
verbal fretwork let him think of Wesley’s noble version, ‘Lo! 
God is here! let us adore’. What Wesley did in that example 
he did in two-thirds of the hymns which he translated—that 
is, he changed the original metre for one more suited to the 
genius of English versification. 

It may safely be concluded that neither the number and 
order of the syllables nor the sequence and character of the 
rhymes in the German verses had very much influence upon 
the metres in which Wesley translated them, except in these 
two ways. 

1. Several times he translated a hymn into a stanza of six 
lines of eight syllables when that metre had some general 
resemblance to the German one. There are four instances in 
which a German hymn in a six-lined stanza (with lines of a 
length varying from six to eleven syllables) and with a rhyme- 
sequence of a.b.a.b.c.c, or a.b.a.b.b.b, or a.b.a.b.b.c, is trans- 
lated into a six-line stanza of eight-syllabled lines, with a rhyme 
sequence of a.b.a.b.c.c, and there are two other examples 
where there is some resemblance, but not quite so much, in the 
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main structure of the stanza, though in only two of these six 
examples is the sequence of rhymes precisely the same, and in 
none of them do the number of syllables in the lines tally 
exactly. If we add the other metres we may say that in more 
than a third of his versions Wesley adopted something like 
the general type of the original German stanza. 

2. I pointed out, many years ago, that one of the charac- 
teristics of John Wesley’s verse, in contrast to his brother’s, is a 
liking for the consecutive rhyme in quatrains—the first and 
second lines rhyming together, and the third and fourth. Half 
the quatrains in John Wesley’s undoubted hymns are rhymed 
thus, while Charles Wesley used the alternate rhyme—the 
first and third line rhyming together, and the second and 
fourth—much more frequently than the consecutive rhyme. 
In the Hymns and Sacred Poems of 1749, which are all Charles 
Wesley’s work, alternate rhymes are used about fifteen times 
as often as consecutive rhymes. Now in his translations of 
German hymns John Wesley used a four-line stanza of eight- 
syllabled lines in seventeen cases, and in nine of these the 
rhymes are consecutive. Out of these nine instances there are 
four where the metrical form and the rhyme sequence are 
exactly the same as in the German, and two more where these 
are practically the same. In all there are sixteen out of the 
twenty-nine German metres where the rhymes are consecutive. 
It looks as if the prevalence of these consecutive rhymes in 
the German may perhaps have had some influence upon John 
Wesley’s liking for that order. 

One or two minor conclusions of an interesting kind emerge 
from a study like this. Anna Dober’s hymn Da heiliges Kind was 
translated by John Wesley in quatrains of seven syllables, as 

Holy Lamb, who Thee receive, 

Who in Thee begin to live, 

Day and night they cry to Thee, 

As Thou art, so let us be! 
But the German hymn is written in a metre of 5.5.5.11, 
rhymed a.a.b.b. 
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Du heiliges Kind 
Wer dich einmal findt 
Den nimmst du so ein 
Dass er wiinscht, wie du bist, in allem zu sein. 


I suggest that this is probably the source of the metre fre- 
quently used by Charles Wesley, as in 

All thanks be to God, 

Who scatters abroad, 


Throughout every place, 
By the least of His servants, His savour of grace. 


and many other hymns. The pattern of syllables and rhymes 
corresponds exactly, and I doubt very much if this form of 
verse is found in English before the time of the Wesleys. It is 
true that Charles Wesley did not know German, as far as we 
can tell, though one would think he must have had a smattering 
of it, when he had had so much intercourse with the Moravians, 
at home and abroad, and when he had been cooped up on 
board the Simmonds with many of them for weeks together, 
and when, moreover, his brother had been diligently learning 
the language all the time. In any case, he must have heard the 
Germans sing the hymn, and anyone with an ear as fine as 
Charles Wesley’s would naturally pick up the swing of it. It 
was a favourite metre with him, and Du hetliges Kind is the 
only metrical exemplar that we can be sure he knew. The 
other measures used by Charles Wesley which closely resemble 
this, namely, 5.5.11. a.a.a and 5.5.12. a.a.a, as in: 
O God of all grace, 


Thy goodness we praise 
Thy Son Thou hast given to die in our place, 


and 


O Jesus, my hope, 
For me offered up, 
Who with clamour pursued Thee to Calvary’s top, 


seem to be variants derived from the metre of Du heitliges 
Kind. 
Another interesting point is that we have in the study of 
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these metres used in the German originals and in John Wesley’s 
translations a slender clue to the earliest Methodist tunes. 
When people speak of ‘old Methodist tunes’ the phrase is 
generally a vulgar error. Tunes like Sagina and Euphony, 
whatever their merits or demerits may be, are merely tunes 
that were popular among Methodists about the middle of the 
last century. The really old Methodist tunes are those sung 
in Wesley’s day, such as are found in A Collection of Tunes as 
they are commonly sung at the Foundery (1742). Unhappily in 
this collection the music is so badly printed and so erroneously 
transcribed that it is in many cases almost unintelligible. But 
these are the earliest tunes used by the Methodists, and 
several of them are borrowed from Freylinghausen’s Gesang- 
buch, which was used as a tune-book by the Moravians. 

Now when John Wesley used a metre in one of his English 
translations that was different from that of the German 
original, as in most cases he did, the German tune naturally 
could not be used to the English words. But there is one 
example in which Wesley retained the original metre, and that 
an unusual one, and here the same tune that is set to the 
hymn in Freylinghausen’s Gesangbuch is set to the translation 
of it in the Foundery Collection. The hymn is Scheffler’s Dich, 
Jesu, loben wir, which Wesley translated as ‘Thou, Jesu, art 
our King’. The metre is, in German, 6.6.8.7.8.7. a.a.b.c.b.c, 
and in English 6.6.7.7.7.7. a.a.b.c.b.c. There is only the 
difference of one last unaccented syllable in the third and fifth 
line of the original (where the rhymes in the first stanza, for 
example, are geben and Leben) as against Wesley’s English 
(where the rhymes are employ and enjoy) and this made no 
difference in the singing, so that the same tune could be used 
both to the German original and the English translation, and 
it was. In the Foundery Collection the tune is called Savannah 
—a reminiscence of Georgia, of course. Later it was called 
Irene, because of an incident that happened in 1742. A party 
of Moravians passed through London in that year on their 
way to America. Some of them ascended the gallery of St. 
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Paul’s, and sang a hymn to this tune as an act of intercession 
for the people of the great city below. Then they went on 
their way to their vessel in the Thames, to which they had 
given the name Irene, with an obvious allusion to the meaning 
of the Greek eipjvyn, ‘peace’. It is said that this was the reason 
why Wesley changed the name of the tune from Savannah to 
Irene. 

Now here we know that this tune was sung to the hymn, 
Dich, Jesu, loben wir, by the Moravians, and that it was sung 
to ‘Thou, Jesu, art our King’, by the Methodists. Six German 
chorales from Freylinghausen’s Gesangbuch find a place in the 
Foundery Collection, but this is the only example, I think, 
where we can be quite sure that one of them was used to the 
original German hymn and also to John Wesley’s English 
version of it. It is not too much to claim, therefore, that this 
is the one instance in which we can be certain that a particular 
hymn was sung to a particular tune by the earliest Methodists. 
In that sense Irene is the earliest Methodist hymn tune. 


HENRY BETT 
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THE HEAVENLY INTERCESSION 


T is a cardinal belief of the Christian Faith that Christ is 

alive. In the strength of this glowing conviction, which was 
born of the Resurrection, the Christian Church came into 
being. Life, however, implies activity. Christ is still at work. 
But the scope of His energies is vastly enlarged. The ‘straiten- 
ing’, of which Jesus Himself speaks (Luke xii. 50),: ended on 
the cross. Death set Him free from the limitations inseparable 
from life in the flesh. It ensured the continuance of ‘all that 
Jesus began both to do and to teach’. The New Testament 
represents the work of Christ in the heavenly world under the 
twofold figure of King and Priest (note the combination in 
Hebrews viii. 1). With the conception of Christ as enthroned 
this article is not directly concerned. The idea of the exaltation 
and Lordship of Christ is deeply embedded in early Christian 
thought and preaching, and is the substance of the first form 
of the Christian confession (cf. Romans x. 9). The phrase, ‘at 
the right hand of God’, in which it is not infrequently framed 
(Colossians iii. 1,etc.), derives from Psalm cx.1,* which Professor 
C. H. Dodd:* regards ‘as one of the fundamental texts of the 
primitive kerygma’. Here is the core of the Christian adoration 
of Christ. 


I 

The priestly ministry of Christ finds its highest expression 
in His intercession in heaven. The latter idea, it must be 
noticed, is neither prominent nor widely distributed in the 
New Testament writings. In the Epistle to the Hebrews we 
have an exposition of the high priesthood of Christ and a 
clear affirmation of His intercessory office (vii. 25). Paul in 
Romans viii. 26-7, 34 ascribes the function of intercession to the 
Holy Spirit and to Christ respectively. We may add two 
passages of kindred meaning which depict in general and 

1 ‘How am I pent up’ (Weymouth). 


2 Cited by Jesus Himself (Mark xii. 36). 
3 The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, p. 24. 
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particular terms Christ as Mediator (1 Timothy ii. 5) and Ad- 
vocate (1 John ii. 1). It will be convenient to set out in full the 
sections from Romans and Hebrews: 
The Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered; and he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what 


is the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the will of God (Romans viii. 26-7). 


It is Christ Jesus that died, yea rather, that was raised from the 
dead, who is at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us (Romans viii. 34). 


Wherefore also he is able to save to the uttermost them that draw 
near unto God through him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them (Hebrews vii. 25). 

In these four verses the Greek phrase rendered ‘to make 
intercession for’ is the same? (in Romans viii. 26 the preposition 
is compounded with the verb with no essential difference of 
meaning). Similarly in all four the words ‘to God’ after the 
verb are understood, not expressed. The only parallel in the 
Septuagint to this precise expression is found in 2 Maccabees 
iv. 36 (of the Jews ‘pleading’ before Antiochus). The full 
phrase occurs in a religious context in a papyrus of the second 
or third century A.D.: ‘night and day I petition the god on 
your behalf’. The verb itself is general in meaning, developing 
from the colourless ‘light upon’ to the sense ‘transact’, ‘entreat’. 
But when followed by the preposition ixép with the genitive it 
is best rendered ‘to plead for’, ‘to make intercession for’. Here 
we may note 1 John ii. 1: ‘And if any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous’. A 
New Testament translator may well despair of finding in 
English an exact equivalent of this important Greek word.* 
The forensic term ‘Advocate’, while etymologically the same, 
has unhelpful associations.‘ The root idea, ‘one called to our 


1 évrvyxaveav irép with the genitive case. *B.G.U.I. 246, 12. 
3 rapaxAnros. Only Johannine in the New Testament. 


« At the same time it brings out clearly the force of the word in 1 Johnii. 1. tapaxAyros 
in its classical judicial use denoted a friend called in to attest a man’s character. A 
present-day analogy may be seen in the friend who witnesses before a tribunal to the 
sincerity of a conscientious objector to war. But Christ is more than witness for the 
defence. He is our ‘Counsel’. 
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side (to help)’, cumbrous as a rendering, may suffice as a 
guide to thought. Christ is at the side of men as their Helper. 
As a friendly Representative He pleads their cause before God. 
It is evident that the Paraclete of 1 John and the interceding 
Priest of Hebrews reflect the same early conception of Christ’s 
present ministry. 

It is to be observed that the thought of Christ as heavenly 
Intercessor appears in Romans and Hebrews with some 
difference of emphasis and setting. In Hebrews intercession is 
viewed as an essential function of Christ’s priestly ministry 
and is closely linked with His saving power. The unknown 
author stresses the perpetual priestly service. In contrast with 
the succession of Levitical priests, whose office ends in death, 
Christ is the Priest made ‘after tae power of an indissoluble 
life’. And so, because ‘He abideth for ever’, He has His priest- 
hood inviolable (or, ‘He holds his priesthood without any 
successor’, as Moffatt renders). In virtue of His absolute and 
eternal priesthood (‘wherefore’), which expresses itself in inter- 
cession, ‘He is able to save’, without limit of time or scope, 
‘them that draw near unto God through Him’. 

In Romans the relevant passages (viii. 26-7, 34) do not 
entirely cohere, since the one affirms intercession of the Holy 
Spirit, the other of Christ. In the former passage (viii. 26-7) 
the general statement appears: ‘the Spirit maketh intercession’. 
This intercession made ‘for the saints’ is ‘according to the 
will of God’. The thought here is not explicitly that the Spirit 
intercedes in heaven before God on men’s behalf. It is rather 
that their prayers, though inarticulate and defective, are 
seconded by the Spirit (‘He helpeth: their infirmity’), who, as it 
were, makes them His very own.* It is in this sense that He 
intercedes for men. Praying with us He prays for us. More- 
over, the Spirit’s prayers are in line with the will of God, and 
therefore carry with them the assurance of their fulfilment. 
In Romans viii. 34 intercession is ascribed to the ascended Lord. 


1 The Greek word is that used in Martha’s request to Jesus: ‘tell her, then, to lend me 
a hand’ (Luke x. 40). 
* Have we a kindred idea in Mark xiii.11, etc.? 
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The context of His high priestly character and office, so marked 
in Hebrews, is here entirely lacking. But Paul’s setting is even 
more weighty and impressive. Christ’s heavenly intercession 
is equated with the fundamental truths of the Gospel. With 
hammer-like strokes Paul states first the two historic facts of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, and then the two aspects of 
His present state, the enthronement in power and the ministry 
of intercession (the tenses in the original are significant). The 
last named is surely not a mere speculative touch; nor is it an 
afterthought of secondary value. The balance of clauses 
(v. 34) and the apparent crescendo of the whole passage 
(vv. 31-4) bid us see in the final phrase what for Paul was the 
climax of the redemptive process. It is true that nowhere 
else in Paul’s letters is the idea of Christ’s heavenly inter- 
cession mooted, and that fact may suggest that it was not for 
him a living truth. But its alignment with the basic facts of 
the Gospel may well warn us against that facile conclusion. 


II 

The question of the origin of this idea now arises. It is 
probably not distinctively Pauline. The Apostle may have 
shared it as part of a tradition which he does not expressly 
acknowledge. But what was its source, or through what 
factors did it arise? There is apparently no hint of this con- 
ception in the recorded teaching of Jesus. It has been 
suggested * that the saying in Matthew x. 32 is a possible source. 
But that passage seems to make the general point that Christ’s 
words prevail with God. The thought is that men’s acknow- 
ledgment of Christ before their persecutors is answered by 
Christ’s acknowledgment of them before His Father in heaven 


1 So also it finds no place in the three great Creeds of Christendom. The Apostles’ 
Creed recites the historic facts much after the manner of the Apostolic formula reflected in 
Romans viii. 34, 1 Corinthians xv. 3 ff. But from the clause ‘and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty’ there is a swift transition to ‘from thence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead’. We have Session then Judgement, with no hint of an 
intercessory ministry before God, unless this is included in the general article ‘the 
forgiveness of sins’. The Apostles’ Creed, however, has other notable omissions, for 
example, the Baptism, and in any event does not claim to give a complete formulation 
of Christian truth. 

* See C. H. Dodd, Apostolic Preaching, p. 50; Moffatt Comm. on Romans, p. 144. 
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(cf. Revelations iii. 5). ‘Pleading’ as such is not in view. Professor 
Dodd: further points out that Romans viii. 31-4 has the ring of a 
formula that was commonly accepted, but that the idea behind 
the words ‘who also maketh intercession for us’ does not 
appear in the Jerusalem kerygma as seen in Acts. Perhaps we 
should not expect to find it there, since it was not one of the 
foundation facts of the Gospel. It may belong rather to an 
early stage of theological reflection upon the meaning of 
Christ’s glorified life. 

The roots of the conception, however, are visible in later 
Jewish thought. The role of interceding for men is assigned to 
guardian angels, to angels in general, and indeed, to great 
religious leaders in Israel. The following passages are typical: 


Then the angel of the Lord answered and said, O Lord of hosts, how 
long wilt thou not have mercy on Jerusalem and on the cities of 
Judah, etc. (Zechariah i. 12). 

I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which present the 
prayers of the saints, and go in before the glory of the Holy One 
(Tobit. xii. 15). 

Michael and three other angels appear before the Lord of Glory: 
‘and the third voice I heard pray and intercede for those who dwell 
on the earth and supplicate in the name of the Lord of Spirits’ 
(verse 6). (Enoch xl. 1-10). See also xv. 2, xlvii. 2, civ. 1. 


I am the angel who intercedeth for the nation of Israel . . . and for 
all the righteous. (Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Test. Levi 
v. 6-7. Cf. Test. Daniel vi. 2.) 


Similarly The Assumption of Moses xi. 17, represents Moses 
bearing the people’s prayers to the Lord (cf. also xii. 6).* 
There are parallels in Hellenistic Judaism. Philo (Vita Mosis, 
iii. 14) in an elaborate description of the high priest’s symbolic 
vestments speaks of him as having the Son as Advocate 
(xapdxAnroc), ‘to procure forgiveness of sins and a supply of 
unlimited blessings’. 

It is not to be suggested that these ideas of later or con- 
temporary Judaism were the fons et origo of the New Testa- 

1 Apostolic Preaching, pp. 23, 49 ff. 


2 Cf. the vision seen by Judas Maccabeus of Jeremiah the prophet of God, ‘who prayeth 
much for the people and the holy city’ (2 Maccabeus xv. 12-14). 
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ment belief in Christ’s heavenly intercession. At the most they 
would illustrate the same spiritual need out of which, we may 
suppose, the New Testament conception sprang. The initial 
impulse may have been awakened by what seemed an exclusive 
emphasis upon Judgement by the exalted Lord. That Judge- 
ment by Christ is fundamental in New Testament teaching is 
plain. May it not be that men came to feel that the picture 
needed some relief? Christ was exalted as King and Judge, 
and the solemnity of that fact is inescapable. But there was 
need to recall His humiliation, the sympathy that linked Him 
with His brethren, the sacrifice by which He reconciled men to 
God. The author of Hebrews (so great a debtor to Old Testa- 
ment language and ideas) adopted the term ‘high priest’ to 
express this feeling. Already Christian thought had found in 
the opening words of Psalm cx a picture of the Lordship of 
Christ. It was but a further step to see realized in Him the 
full meaning of its fourth verse. For the writer of 1 John 
the thought, though not the language, is the same; not Priest 
but Paraclete. Paul uses neither term. But who will say in 
view of Romans viii. 34 that the Apostle was not deeply sensible 
of the gracious truth the terms denote? 

Moreover, this conception would find warrant in what men 
knew of the life and work of the Incarnate Christ. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that belief in Christ’s heavenly inter- 
cession was an inevitable inference from the facts of His 
ministry on earth. For Jesus interceded for friend and foe 
alike (Luke xxii. 31 f., xxiii. 34). The Lord cannot belie 
Himself. What He did on earth He continues in heaven, for 
He is ‘the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever’. And 
for such a view Christian thinkers had at hand a partial 
analogy in the Jewish idea of interceding angels. But this 
served only to point the uniqueness of Christ’s priestly ministry. 
If angels could plead with God for men, how much more 
Christ! The writer of Hebrews knows of these ‘ministering 
spirits’ (i. 14). But he sees clearly that Christ transcends 


1 Cf. Acts x. 42; 2 Corinthians v. 10, etc. 
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angelic ministries no less than all human priesthoods. He is 
the One Mediator, the One Great High Priest who has entered 
‘into heaven itself, now to appear before the face of God for 
us’ (ix. 24). 

Ill 

Protestantism if true to itself can never surrender its accept- 
ance of the priesthood of all believers. Every disciple is a 
priest. But it may be that the implications of this Lutheran 
declaration have not received the attention which is their 
due. The very word ‘priest’ has for many a sinister sound, and 
that not without good reason. But priestcraft is not priest- 
hood. An idea is not suspect or negligible because it has been 
perverted. The concept of priesthood, shorn of all exclusive 
and sacerdotal pretensions, has profound meaning and value. 
In particular intercession witnesses to a deep need of the 
soul. For the present writer the memory of an experience in 
his pastoral ministry does not fade with the passing years. 
In ‘one high hour of converse’ a friend avowed with deep 
emotion that the nearer he came to the end the more deeply 
he felt his need of One who could stand with him and for him 
before the Presence. 

Now it is one of the assurances of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that this deep longing is fully met in the ‘Great High Priest, 
who hath passed through the heavens’. The author finely 
suggests how Christ came to enter upon His mediatorial office. 
In a sense it was the seal set by God on the ministry of Jesus 
among men. On earth He felt with true priestly sympathy 
the pressure of temptation (iv. 15). He dealt gently with the 
ignorant and erring. And so God appointed Him to a priestly 
ministry in heaven, which was to continue unchangeable. The 
heavenly priesthood of Christ is grounded in His rich humanity. 
But not only so. Though tempted in all points even as we are, 
He was ‘yet without sin’. That was the verdict of His own 
consciousness, and it is amply confirmed by the testimony of 
mankind. Only a sinless One can truly represent sinful men 
to God. All earthly priesthoods fail and must fail here. And 
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finally Christ pleads a cause that He has made His own. He 
who was Man and ‘knew what was in man’ believes in him for 
whom He appears. Thus men have perfect access to God’s 
presence, because, as Theodoret richly puts it, ‘now first our 
human nature has gone up to heaven’. 

It is not given to us to know the character of this heavenly 
intercession. Denney? speaks of the ‘adoring awe which is 
quite peculiar even in the New Testament’ with which the 
writers approach this sacred mystery. Christ’s intercession is 
not mere verbal entreaty (cf. John xvi. 26f.). We may say 
that it denotes a perpetual representation of man before God, 
with ever watchful personal regard for the special moral 
necessities of individual life. The uplifting truth symbolized 
by that priestly Figure is that Christ is mindful of His own, 
all and each. As their Surety He presents them, in His own 
Person, for acceptance with God. But what of the Godward 
side? Does God need or demand supplication for men? Does 
He not wait to be gracious still? The answer lies in the nature 
and character of God Himself. It is ‘with the Father’ that the 
Divine Advocate pleads our cause (1 John ii. 1). Lest that fact 
should seem to dispense with the need of intercession, we do 
well to remember that the Father’s love is a holy love, not an 
amiable goodwill. Sin has separated man from God. That is 
the stark, tragic fact of our condition. It is the glory of 
Christ that He alone puts away sin and restores the broken 
fellowship. And this He has done supremely by His cross. 
It is in virtue of His sacrificial death that Christ enters on our 
behalf into the Holy Presence. Therein lies His plea—and our 
sole hope. We can never understand the heavenly intercession 
unless we link it indissolubly with Christ’s offering of Himself 
for the sin of men. It is with deep spiritual insight that 
Charles Wesley sings 


He pleads His passion on the tree, 
He shows Himself to God for me. 


HENRY G. MEECHAM 


1 Studies in Theology, p. 162. 
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EVERAL stanzas of ‘Adonais’ are based on Shelley’s idea— 

utterly fanciful as it was—that the death of Keats was due 
to his brooding over the savage and Tartarly attacks of the 
reviewers. He dipped his pen in gall when retorting to these 
attacks; and incidentally was drawn on to refer to the general 
war between the poets of the time and the ‘fawning and 
grovelling’ critics. Here he cannot fail to allude to ‘English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers’; and never was a somewhat 
commonplace quarrel more poetically described. ‘The Pythian 
of the age one arrow sped’, which was enough. In this phrase 
we have an allusive periphrasis for the simple ‘Byron’; and 
few would deny that in its place it is supremely effective. It 
opens up many lines of poetical suggestion. There is, among 
other things, the reference to the Apollo Belvedere, which, in 
Shelley’s view, represents the god at the moment after he has 
slain the Python; while at the same time we are reminded of 
Byron’s own description of the same statue: ‘O view the god 
of the unerring bow, the god of life and poesy and light.’ To us, 
perhaps, the bow of Byron may not seem unerring; but to 
Shelley and his contemporaries he appeared almost invariably 
to hit the mark; and the periphrasis is therefore seen to be 
appropriate and nearly perfect. A verse or two below, Byron 
again appears, this time as the ‘Pilgrim of Eternity’. The 
suitability of the word Pilgrim needs no showing; that of the 
word Eternity is not made clear till we reach the end of the 
poem, where the Eternal is pictured as the white radiance in 
which unstained truth and beauty reign, not merely for ever 
but free from all entanglement with time. In that Eternity the 
soul of Adonais already dwells; Byron is journeying towards 
it. Here again then we see that the phrase has not been chosen 
for nothing. If I may be permitted to compare high things with 
low, I would say that the poet has here set us a sort of conun- 
drum, the solution of which, when found, is seen to be entirely 
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satisfying. Such a conundrum may be solved in a moment, or 
it may take a little time; in either case, if it satisfies, it much 
more than satisfies. 

This principle may be illustrated in small things as in great, 
and both negatively and positively. You can feel this pleasure 
of discovery sometimes in the use of a single word, or even in a 
mere syllable. Take a small example, quite unemphatic, and 
yet significant, from Virgil. When Aeneas, much against his 
will, has struck down the young Lausus, he looks on the paling 
features of the dying boy, and groans aloud. Here Virgil is 
careful to call him Anchisiades, the son of his father, and to 
draw attention to his filial piety. Lausus has perished through 
the same piety, and as he lies there, ‘subiit cari genitoris imago’ 
before the eyes of the victor, who is therefore rightly and 
appropriately called by his patronymic. This is therefore a 
very slight, but more than justified, periphrasis. 

Contrast with it the periphrasis in Dante, who is usually 
much more closely packed with meaning than Virgil. When, 
in the eighth ‘Bolgia’, he descries the double flame of Ulysses 
and Diomede, he says that as Elisha’s eyes failed to distinguish 
his master in the fiery chariot as it rose to heaven, so did his 
own eyes fail to distinguish the sinners within the flames of 
hell. But he does not name Elisha: he calls him ‘he who avenged 
himself by means of the bears’. This I take to be one of the 
worst periphrases in the world; for Elisha’s vengeance on the 
children has nothing whatever to do with his vision of Elijah’s 
translation, and indeed the mention of it degrades the picture. 
Nor are we allowed to excuse the lapse by the necessities of 
rhyme (accorsi, orsi, levorst); for Dante boasted that, alone 
among poets, he had never permitted rhyme to dictate to him 
what he was to say—though he added, curiously enough, that 
he had often compelled rhymes to say, not what they ought to 
mean, but what he meant. This being the case, we must ascribe 
the fault to sheer perversity, or love of the grotesque. 

Perhaps equally bad is the periphrasis in the ‘flyting’ 
between the traitor Sinon and the coiner Maestro Adamo in the 
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thirtieth canto—a piece of Billingsgate which I think Dante 
was led to invent in imitation of the one between the two 
rascals in Horace’s ‘Journey to Brundusium’. When Sinon 
taunts Adamo with his hideous dropsy, the false coiner retorts: 
‘I may have the thirst and the swelling, but thou hast the 
burning, and wouldst need small persuasion to lick the mirror 
of Narcissus.’ Why Dante did not say plainly ‘to lap up water’ 
is indeed hard to tell; it is another example of that curious 
tendency which, as I have noted elsewhere, made Anna Seward 
say that a friend of hers had ‘turned Babylonian’ instead of 
the simple ‘had taken a house in London’; a tendency to which 
the great yield as often as the little; and to which Dante, with 
his medieval mind, yields more often than most. Some, indeed, 
of these periphrases have bewildered readers from his day to 
ours.? 

It may seem strange that, while everybody admits ‘the 
superiority of the particular to the general’, so many poets 
should have preferred to allude to persons by descriptions 
which may conceivably apply to more than one, rather than 
to use the simple proper name. It is more vigorous—if I may 
choose a familiar example—to call Professor Moriarty the 
Napoleon of crime, than to say that he was, in the underworld 
of London, what the engineering student of Brienne became in 
the great world of war and politics; and Macaulay was more 
lively when he said that his comparison of Alfieri with Cowper 
was like the Whig pamphleteer’s parallel between George II 
and Enoch, than if he had said merely that it was surprising. 
Nevertheless, the poets are right—that is, they may be right 
if they are careful. Allusiveness, starting trains of suggestion, 
is one of their most powerful instruments, just as a certain 


1 Nearly as bad is the passage in Juvenal (xii. 4) where, instead of saying that, to 
commemorate the escape of his friend Catullus from shipwreck, he will sacrifice a lamb 
to Minerva, he says, ‘A fleece shall be given to her who fights with the Moorish Gorgon’. 
Minerva, the saviour, is here most inappropriately alluded to under her terrific warlike 
aspect. This contrasts with those effective touches by which he describes persons in 
order to show contempt, as when (i.10) he alludes to Jason as ‘the fellow who stole the 
Golden Fleece’. But Juvenal often sins by far-fetched allusiveness. ‘Few tyrants’, he 
tells us, ‘go down to the son-in-law of Ceres by a dry or natural death’ (x. 113). There 
is no point in mentioning here Pluto’s mother-in-law. 
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vagueness in outline may add to the charm of a painting. As, 
also, a word rich in association may lend to a poet’s lines a 
depth which another word could never carry, so a description 
or a reference may convey more than a name. When, in 
‘Sordello’, we hear of ‘the friendless people’s friend’ who ‘spied 
from his hill-top once Pentapolin named o’ the Naked Arm’, 
this rouses in the mind a more vivid series of pictorial memories 
than if Browning had said ‘Don Quixote’. The principle is 
much the same as that which forbids too great arithmetical or 
technical precision in poetry. A poem must not be like a blue- 
book: nor, when Scott tells us, 


The maid, alarmed, with hasty oar, 
Pushed her light shallop from the shore, 


must he mean that the maid’s boat was ‘a light fishing vessel 
with two masts and carrying fore and aft sails’. There are 
times when imagination will refrain from giving to airy nothing 
too precise a local habitation or too distinct a shape. If 
Coleridge had told us the exact tune played by the damsel on 
her dulcimer with its key-note and its time-signature, ‘Kubla 
Khan’ would have lost some of its glamour. 

Assuming, then, that this kind of allusiveness is at times 
justifiable, and often so justifies itself as to need no excuse, 
we may perhaps find it worth while to consider in what con- 
ditions it fails and in what succeeds; and for that purpose we 
shall discover that our best plan is to take some further 
examples. 

And, first, the periphrasis must be intelligible—intelligible, 
that is, not necessarily to the many, but to that ‘fit audience’ 
which the writer has specially in mind. The allusion to Don 


1 To me, at least, some of the pathos of ‘The Last of the Flock’ is destroyed by the 
almost mathematical precision with which Wordsworth performs the process of sub- 
traction. In ‘Don Juan’, of course, the pathos is deliberately destroyed. After the ‘wild 
farewell’ rising from sea to sky, and the last agony of the strong swimmer, it is Byron’s 
intention to dash our emotions, and he does it by giving us a little arithmetic: 

Nine in the cutter, thirty in the boat, 
Were counted in them when they got afloat. 


This is of a piece with the sudden turn after he has given us ‘The Isles of Greece’: 
‘Thus sung, or would, or could, or should have sung the modern Greek in tolerable verse’. 
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Quixote, for instance, is right for such readers as those to 
whom Browning was appealing in ‘Sordello’. People capable of 
being interested in the Italy of the twelfth century were likely 
to know something of Cervantes. But such an allusion would 
be out of place in the ‘Pied Piper’. The larger proportion of 
high poetry is quite beyond the range of most people; and it is 
ridiculous to ask a great poet to reduce his lines to words of 
one syllable in order to reach a public not likely in any case to 
appreciate him. As the vocabulary of verse is not usually that 
of prose, so the imagery, and the ideas, of poetry belong to a 
higher region than that of ordinary life; and the poet does not 
speak like an historian or a biographer. It has even been said, 
specially in reference to such lyrists as Pindar, that a certain 
obscurity is part of their beauty. None the less, a poet must 
not make it imperative that even his select band of readers 
should look up dictionaries of biography or demand annota- 
tions as if they were engaged in studying a play of Aristophanes. 
True, Bunyan himself added explanatory notes to many of his 
paragraphs, and gave references to the passages of Scripture 
he was quoting. But Bunyan, though an imaginative writer 
of the highest order, was primarily a preacher and meant to 
instruct. A poet, one has still the right to assume, writes 
primarily to please. This, I think, is sufficient to condemn 
certain periphrastic feats of Matthew Arnold. 


That son of Italy who tried to blow, 
Ere Dante came, the trump of sacred song 


needs to be identified by Arnold himself as Giacopone di Todi; 
and Arnold is right when, in a succeeding sonnet, he tells us 
that ‘not one in ten recalls the obscure opposer St. Bernard 
outweighed’—that is, Gilbert de la Porrée, whom Bernard 
refuted at the Council of Rheims in 1148. Even fairly well- 
educated persons may be excused for not knowing much about 
a controversy which wearied out two Synods, and which the 
Pope himself confessed he did not understand. “The charmed 
babe of the Eleusinian king’ is perhaps more familiar; but 
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Arnold was again well-advised in giving the child a note. Every 
note, however, demanded by an allusion lessens the force of 
the poetry. 

Arnold depreciated Gray; but in this respect he might have 
done well to imitate him. For Gray’s periphrases are usually 
intelligible. Few people need to be told who ‘Anjou’s heroine’ 
was, or that the ‘she-wolf of France’ was Isabella, wife of 
Edward II. And yet, not impossibly, Gray himself deserves 
a slight censure; for many of his allusions were, when the 
poems were first published, unintelligible, and provoked the 
charge of obscurity. The ‘Aeolian lyre’ of the ‘Progress of Poesy’, 
for instance, which seems plainly to refer us to Pindar, 
bewildered at the time even the Cambridge Professor of Greek; 
and Gray found it necessary to illustrate that ode with a 
series of annotations, now, to the instructed, quite superfluous. 
If then we regard Gray as writing for his contemporaries, he 
was perhaps sinning against our rule. If, on the other hand, his 
chosen audience was posterity, he was right. 

And this leads to our second point, which has already been 
hinted at in previous examples. The description must be 
suggestive. When Gray, in this same ode, denotes Pindar by 
the phrase ‘the Theban eagle’, he is not only starting in the 
minds of the ‘intelligent’, to whom, as his motto shows, the 
poem is to be ‘vocal’, a train of suggestions, but he is, in 
the final stanza, referring us back to the first, and thus build- 
ing the whole into a unity. This is further emphasized by the 
‘lyre divine’, which recalls the ‘Aeolian lyre’ of the first verse. 
Nor is this all. Apart from the quotation from Pindar himself 
—for the ‘eagle’ is borrowed from the second Olympian—apart 
also from reference to an Ode of Horace which the ‘intelligent’ 
will at once remember—the phrase falls exquisitely into its 
proper place in the context. Unlike Dante’s ursine reference 
it has a special appropriateness where it is. This is the prime 
virtue of a periphrasis; and this passage of Gray might be 
taken as a model by poets who wish to work by allusion. 

There is no lack of the proper name in Milton; indeed, as 
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everyone knows, one of his chief beauties is the accumulation 
of such names in sounding fashion: 

All who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

Damasco or Morocco or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 

When Charlemain with all his peerage fell, 

By Fontarabbia. 
But, as an exemplar of every poetic virtue, he is equally fond 
of denoting persons or places by allusion; and often, as has 
been repeatedly noticed, he calls our attention by the use of 
the demonstrative that, as if to say, ‘You remember’, or ‘You 
understand’. Thus not only does he say ‘that sweet grove of 
Daphne’, ‘that fair field of Enna’, or ‘that Serbonian bog’, but 
leaves us the pleasing task of supplying the name of ‘that 
opprobrious hill’, which is meant to recall ‘the abomination 
of the children of Ammon’ set up on the Mount of Olives 
before Jerusalem. Nor have we far to go in his epic before we 
light on the phrase ‘that shepherd, who first taught the 
chosen seed’. This not only reminds us that Moses ‘kept the 
flocks of Jethro his father-in-law’, but is still more vocal to 
the intelligent in that, by its reference to Moses as teacher, it 
prepares us for what is coming, Milton’s own design of teaching, 
and of teaching what Moses had taught before him. And, as 
Moses did not teach except by heavenly instruction, so Milton 
prays for heavenly guidance before starting on his mighty task. 
By the use of the tiny demonstrative, again, he hints not only 
that he will hope for this divine aid, but that the great classical 
poets will be before his mind; for this is a common device 
of his Greek and Latin models. It would be hard to find half 
a dozen words richer in association than these; and yet if 
one glances through the poem, one will light on many equally 
rich. Or pass on to the second epic. In the famous description 
of Athens we meet: 


Within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages, his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world. 
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Why not ‘Aristotle’ simply? Because this is the temptation in 
which Satan is showing Christ all the kingdoms and the glory 
of them, and urging Him on the path of ambition, of which no 
one is a more renowned type than the ‘great Emathian 
conqueror’. Or follow downwards a few lines, and hear of the 
famous orators, 


Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the Arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne. 
Enumerate the Ten Orators, Demosthenes, Aeschines, and the 
rest, and what a loss is there! But do not forget that there is 
a side-glance at Aristophanes’ description of the eloquence of 
Pericles, the Olympian orator who ‘lightened, thundered, and 
confounded Greece’. 

Milton began early. In ‘II Penseroso’ he gives us ‘that starred 
Ethiop queen’; he does not name Chaucer or Spenser, but 
speaks of ‘him who left half-told the story of Cambuscan bold’, 
or of the sage and solemn bards who have sung 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear, 
and civil-suited Morn does not hunt with Cephalus, but with 
‘the Attic boy’. 

Turn to the Sonnets, and you meet not the Pope, but the 
‘Triple Tyrant’, not Margaret Ley, but the ‘daughter of that 
good Earl once President of England’s Council’—a hint that the 
daughter is worthy of the father. And that good Earl was 
broken by the breaking of that Parliament as ‘that dishonest 
victory at Chaeronea killed with report that old man eloquent’: 
it would take pages to wring the full meaning out of these 
words. Go back from the tenth Sonnet to the eighth, and you 
read of ‘the repeated air of sad Electra’s poet’. Here the depths 
were not sounded till our own time. For the true greatness of 
Euripides was concealed from all but sympathetic eyes for 
centuries. Macaulay could not believe that Milton was here 
referring to the worst of all Euripides’ plays; he thought it 
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must be the ‘Orestes’, not the ‘Electra’, that Milton had in mind; 
and to Schlegel ‘the play is a singular instance of poetical or 
rather unpoetical obliquity’: ‘to expose all its absurdities and 
contradictions would be an endless undertaking’. Even Jebb, 
though not overtly expressing an adverse opinion, showed it 
by his silence. It was left to later scholars, and to Professor 
Gilbert Murray in particular, to unfold the real heart-breaking 
pathos of the play: yet Milton had felt it three centuries before 
him. After all, poets are the best critics of poetry. 

I need not pursue this theme through all the works of Milton; 
but I should not wish to pass over one or two examples which, 
perhaps, at first sight seem not among the best I could have 
chosen. In ‘Lycidas’ we have, as in ‘Adonais’ and many other 
elegies, a procession of mourners, among them St. Peter, or 
rather ‘the pilot of the Galilean lake’. Why this, which certainly 
surprises when taken in connection with what follows? We 
pause a moment, and we remember that Christ, in calling 
Peter, said he would make him a fisher of men, and that Peter 
is not merely an apostle but the chief of evangelists—the 
leader of the clergy, alas, now at the height of corruption. But 
also, in that final vision of the risen Christ, he is bidden to cast 
his nets into the sea, and then—no longer as a fishermen but as 
a pastor—to feed his Master’s sheep and tend His lambs. If 
then there seems an inappropriateness at first, in a pilot who 
suddenly becomes a shepherd, the incongruity is deliberate and 
is based on an incongruity to which Christ Himself had lent 
His sanction. After this, we can go back with confidence to 
Theocritus, veiled under the reference to ‘fountain Arethuse’, 
or to Virgil, born by ‘smooth-sliding Mincius’: nor shall we be 
staggered even by St. Michael in his shadowy form as ‘the great 
vision of the guarded mount’. In Milton, as in Spenser, more is 
meant than meets the ear. 

I do not think that this peculiar form of poetic adornment 
is common in the classical poets, and it is almost non-existent 
in the Jewish Scriptures. Both in Greek and in Hebrew direct- 
ness is preferred to allusiveness; and in the latter the repetitive 
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and parallelistic style of writing makes it almost necessary 
that, if a person is alluded to in one line he should be named 
in another: ‘We have no portion in David, neither have we 
inheritance in the son of Jesse’; ‘He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh, Jehovah shall have them in derision’. The device 
is indeed the prerogative of learned poets, to whom the works 
of their predecessors and a wide range of general knowledge 
are familiar. We cannot imagine an early, natural, or spon- 
taneous bard as writing, like Mr. T. S. Eliot, 

Who walked between the violet and the violet, 

Who walked between 

The various ranks of varied green 

Going in white and blue, in Mary’s colour, 

In ignorance and in knowledge of eternal dolour. 
Similarly, a Tennyson may speak of Goethe as ‘him who sings 
to one clear harp in divers tones’; but one cannot imagine a 
Hesiod thus speaking of Homer. It is akin to the quotations or 
half-quotations which such poets like to make from earlier 
bards, which we are meant to recognize, and which add so 
much to the intension of the verse. Such quotations, in fact, 
may be called disguised periphrases for the names of the 
poets quoted: to apply the grammatical definition of pronouns, 
they denote a person without naming him: they seem to say 
not ‘Virgil’ or ‘Shakespeare’, but ‘he who wrote this Virgilian 
line, or he who coined this Shakespearian phrase’. Thus if 
Tennyson writes: 

And of his ashes may be made 

The violet of his native land, 
he is in a fashion pointing with his finger to the author of 
Hamlet, and bidding us recall Ophelia to mind. 

But here again there is always the danger of pedantry. No 
one would blame Tennyson for denoting the Fair Women of 
his Dream by allusion rather than by their actual names, or 
for calling Antony the ‘mailed Bacchus’ and Jephthah ‘the 
warrior Gileadite’. This is part of the whole scheme of the 
poem. But elsewhere he seems to fall into the fault for which 
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he is censured by Churton Collins and others, that of too great 
elaboration; as when he calls the Sacramental cup ‘the chalice 
of the grapes of God’, or the kingfisher ‘the sea-blue bird of 
March’. In ‘him who sang to one clear harp in divers tones’, 
Tennyson himself was not quite certain as to the reference. 
To descend a step in the literary scale. It is I think clear 
that in prose, whose ‘occupation is to be plain’, periphrases are 
less appropriate, as a rule, than in poetry. When used at all 
they must have a special fitness, either of congruity or of 
contrast. We may, for example, rightly say that the ‘victor 
of Waterloo’ had, during the Reform agitation, to barricade 
his house against a London mob; for there is a striking irony 
in the fact that the man who had stood up against the artillery 
of Napoleon should, a few years later, have been in fear of a 
posse of roughs. Or we may say, ‘The author of ‘Paradise Lost”’ 
was not likely to be charmed by the rhymes of Dryden’. But 
it is to be feared that most of the allusive phrases we meet are 
less relevant than these. Terrible examples may be found in 
the title-pages of many books of the day. Biographies dispute 
with detective novels the suffrages of the public; and yet 
numbers of them appear under titles which seem invented to 
bewilder possible purchasers. Rarely do they content them- 
selves with a simple and self-explaining proper name. For 
Anna Seward, who certainly would have no right to complain, 
we find ‘The Swan of Lichfield’, for Frederick the Second, ‘The 
Child of Apulia’, for Sydney Smith, ‘The Smith of Smiths’, and 
so on ad infinitum. For President Kruger we have the amazing 
title ‘The Pace of the Ox’—who is the ox, and how fast does he 
go? The Journal of the younger Fanny Burney appeared as 
A Great Niece’s Diary—as if millions of women were not great- 
nieces of somebody or other. This has the fatal fault of being 
of general application. ‘The Bauble-Banisher’, which has been 


1 Longfellow, of course, in a similar passage, refers to the Ladder of St. Augustine. 
I believe that Tennyson, in referring to Goethe, was really thinking of his own line in 
section XX of the poem, ‘I pipe but as the linnets sing’, which is a reminiscence, perhaps 
unconscious, of Goethe’s Sanger: 
Ich singe wie der Vogel singt 
Der in den Zweigen wohnet. 
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suggested for a life of Cromwell, has at any rate the merit of 
singleness of reference. These title-pages have the advantage 
of brevity as compared with those of which Macaulay speaks, 
which are as long as ordinary prefaces. Not all of us could 
carry about in mind the full title of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Worthy 
Communicant’—‘A Discourse on the Nature, Effects, and 
Blessings, consequent on the worthy receiving of the Lord’s 
Supper, and of all the Duties required in order to a worthy 
Preparation, together with the Cases of Conscience occurring 
in the Duty of him that ministers and of him that communicates; 
as also Devotions fitted to every part of the Ministration.’ But 
I am not sure that I do not prefer this particularity to the 
vagueness or obscurity of such allusiveness as ‘The Sage of 
Concord’ or ‘The Poet of Pessimism’. Concord has had many 
sages, and pessimism has had many poets. 

We come back then to the brief maxim of Delphi, ‘Nothing 
too much’, or to the wise saying of old, ‘There was never any 
thing by the wit of man so well devised, or so sure established, 
which in continuance of time hath not been corrupted’. This 
was written by the very hand which afterwards its owner held 
out in the flames of martyrdom, in order that, having offended 
by an insincere signature, it might be the first to suffer. In 


fact, the hand of Cranmer. 
E. E. KELLETT 


NOTE 


Those who know Icelandic ‘court-poetry’ will have been reminded 
of the extraordinary periphrases, technically called ‘kennings’, in 
which that poetry abounds, and which were regarded as its chief beauty. 
Thus the king was ‘the despiser of the flame of the street of the hawk’. 
The street of the hawk is the wrist, to which the hawk was tied in 
falconry; the ‘flame’ is the bracelet or ring; and the king is the despiser 
of the bracelet—a hint to him to give it as a reward to the poet, who is 
himself far from despising it. After this, ‘Grani’s burden’ for gold, or 
‘Odin’s boat’ for verse, will seem simple; and ‘the hair of Earth’ for 
grass almost infantile. The nearest familiar parallel will be found in the 
twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. 





CHRISTIAN HUMANISM AND ‘MERE HUMANISM’ 


N dealing with such a vast and vague subject as Humanism, 

one is tempted to reply when asked for a definition: ‘I know 
what it is so long as you don’t ask me!’ The old man in Terence, 
too, with his famous ‘nihil humanum alienum’ is not really 
very helpful. The trouble is that the moment you begin to 
define Humanism, a whole metaphysic is involved. For 
instance, are you going to rule out the supernatural? And if 
not, why not? 

At the risk of appearing narrowly dogmatic, I wish to state 
at the outset my conviction that ‘mere Humanism’ isa delusion, 
one of those ‘divers vanities’. Any really deep experience of 
life, especially in the shadows, goes to show its utter hollow- 
ness. On the other hand, there is true Christian Humanism, 
a very real and precious philosophy which is gradually coming 
into its own. It is the theoretical counterpart in the realm of 
ideas of a practical religious faith that springs from the great 
central truth of the Incarnation, and issues in a full, all-round, 
balanced Christian life. Not that this final philosophy of life 
can be established by reason alone; being based upon a super- 
natural revelation, in the last resort it must be simply accepted 
or rejected. You cannot ‘prove the universe’, so to speak, 
even by ‘the remorseless logic of the don’. Nor does the 
Christian philosopher always escape that temptation; some- 
times he resembles Coleridge’s juggler at the fair who puts into 
his mouth what appears to be a harmless walnut and then 
pulls out yards and yards of coloured ribbon! In other words, 
there is always the danger of unconsciously taking certain vital 
presuppositions for granted. However, one may rejoice at the 
majestic achievement of such men as W. R. Sorley, A. E. 
Taylor, and Archbishop Temple who have demonstrated Ethical 
Theism as being at any rate the least inadequate theory to solve 
the philosophical problems. Theologically speaking, our new 
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Humanism is simply old Pelagianism writ large. A sound 
theology must always preserve the via media between that and 
its contrary the Augustinian ‘massa perditionis’ view of man’s 
nature. The doctrine of ‘prevenient grace’ challenges both 
these extremes; the Holy Spirit of God is always at work in 
every human heart, doing all He can if not all He would. As 
Dr. Frederic Platt has stated recently: ‘Might not a renewed 
conviction of the truth of this Methodist tradition and its 
confident assertion to-day become a promising method of 
dealing with that dominant but depressing Humanism which 
is the modern name of Pelagianism for our generation?’ 

The ‘mere Humanist’, repudiating what he calls the 
‘absolutist’ claims of philosophy and theology, is seldom 
willing to attempt any systematic account of his theoretical 
position, any final ‘Weltanschauung’. And this is a pity; for, 
after all, philosophy itself is only an unusually hard effort to 
think clearly. As Hegel said in reply to his housekeeper’s 
mild protest: ‘But, my dear woman, thinking also is Divine 
service.’ It is all very well to claim that Humanism is a spirit, 
an attitude, a way of living rather than a way of thinking, but 
most thoughtful people do feel the need to go on and go 
deeper. True, many Humanists, like Lippmann, go so far as 
to admit that the religious sense does guarantee for us the 
reality of ‘values’ and the validity of ideals; this being pre- 
sumably all we know and all we need to know. But the 
question arises: Is Truth itself an absolute value? And further, 
What is the criterion of Truth? The mere ‘relativism’ of modern 
Humanism is unsatisfactory, to say the least; and similarly 
with the ‘Humanistic psychology’ which springs from it. 
Very significant also is the fact that Lippmann himself, for all 
his insistence on the reality of moral values and moral 
standards, admits frankly that the ‘new morality’ does not 
satisfy those who are trying to practise it. And they are the 
very people who would dismiss the religion of orthodox 
Christians as being at the best the ‘last infirmity of noble 
minds’! The contrast in general between the two views may 
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perhaps be summed up in Amiel’s well-known words: 
‘Christianity brings and preaches salvation by the conversion 
of the will; Humanism by the emancipation of the mind. The 
one wishes to enlighten by making better, the other to make 
better by enlightening.’ 

There are of course Humanists and Humanists; and inci- 
dentally it is worth noting that even queer theories are helped 
out in practice by Christian impulses! One might profitably 
attempt a sort of natural history or ‘phenomenology’ of 
Humanism, e.g. Classical or Greek (the root of all); English; 
American; Literary; Scientific, down to sheer naturalism and 
paganism. And, as H. G. Wood remarks, one finds some 
varieties so silly that only a very clever man could or would 
attempt to defend them! 

However, in spite of the general absence of such attempts, 
what one might call the first proposition of mere Humanism is 
- fairly clear. It is simply this, that Man has within himself all 
the resources that he needs for his full development. Resting his 
case upon the nature of things, he must study the science and 
art of the internal life. And if he must finally go under, through 
unknown forces beyond his control, well then, let him go down 
with his little flag still flying—‘No surrender!’ In its barest and 
most logical form it implies the rejection of the supernatural, 
in particular the ‘religiosity’ of the Hebrews. Or if there be a 
God, well, perhaps He is in process of creation like everything 
else. “Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ If man 
thinks he hears a voice from another world, it is but the echo 
of his own. He is friendless and alone. But the Greek thinkers 
always maintained that man’s highest part continually calls 
him to something higher than a merely ‘human life’; in which 
case surely the first proposition of mere Humanism breaks 
down at once. What is man? Not so much what he zs as what 
he is becoming. Human life is essentially a yéveow elc odoray, 
‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be.’ Strange, that the 
Humanist does not seem to realize how much he owes to Greek 
thought as well as to Christianity. Indeed, it is really because 
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he is lifted up on their shoulders that he can see as far as 
he does. 

The Humanist might well be asked to consider certain 
deeply significant facts in our moral nature and in history. 
To many thoughtful minds, non-Christian as well as Christian, 
there is a seeming judgment on the Greek idolatry of beauty 
and pleasure. William Blake too, whose intuition went very 
deep, speaks of ‘the worm at the heart of the rose’. Certain 
Humanist writers may depict even a religious genius like St. 
Paul, with his massive intellect and flaming spirit, as trailing 
his philosophy of the bad conscience over all life, blind to the 
beauty and glory of the world. Some would also have it that 
Jesus Himself was really a gentle Humanist, done to death by 
the grim religious fanatics of His day. Say what you will, 
think what you dare, there is always inherent in human life a 
strange antinomy, that fierce dispute between the flesh and the 
spirit. There is a cross at the very heart of the universe. ‘He 
that loveth his life shall lose it . . .’ Our deepest experiences do 
warn us that he who sets out to warm both hands before the 
fire of life is in mortal peril. 

In history, too, we find the same kind of paradox writ large. 
How is it that certain ages have seen almost the full flowering 
of Humanism and then its collapse? As one of our modern 
prophets has said, it seems to be a deep law that whenever the 
human spirit has reached the highest levels of humanist, 
artistic achievement, the very forces that have raised it are 
manifestly doomed and in the very act of decay. 

The Renaissance in Italy, the golden age of Humanism, is the 
outstanding example of this flowering and decay. It marks the 
beginning of modern Europe; in it we can see something of 
the full strength and weakness of mere Humanism. Man, as 
man, appeared wide awake, coming into his own as never before, 
with strangely quickened senses responding to the glory and 
grace of the wonderful world about him and the still more 
wonderful world within. There was a unique blend of unearthly 
beauty and moral coarseness, of imaginative splendour and 
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fierce cruelty. Those men and women of the Italian Renais- 
sance were marvellous people; human reason and ceaseless 
self-culture seemed to promise the ideal for mankind. The 
best of them were eager to bring about a final reconciliation of 
paganism with Christianity; was not the victorious Church 
almost in possession of the hostile camp? But alas! as the great 
Pascal said at a later day: ‘Man is the glory and scandal of 
the universe.’ And Confucius, in some ways the world’s 
greatest exponent of ‘mere Humanism’, said nearly two 
thousand years before: ‘Suave speech and polished manners 
seldom go with moral excellence’ (Fine feathers don’t make 
fine birds!). However, looking back to that splendid fifteenth 
century, we recognize now that its chief glory, greater even 
than its rediscovery of classical culture, was its rediscovery 
of Man. The centre of the picture was filled by the human 
individual with all his potential greatness. 

Instead of lingering amidst the dazzling splendour of that 
brilliant society in Florence, let us attempt a rapid survey of 
certain outstanding figures in history and their contributions 
towards a genuine Humanism. ‘Syllabus for Christian 
Humanists’ one might perhaps call it, a kind of rough guide if 
one is to appreciate at all the immense and difficult task of 
bringing into being the true Christian Humanism. 

Perhaps one ought really to begin with Petrarch for the 
first stirrings of the spirit of modern Humanism. But his 
voluminous writings, apart from his verse, are not easily 
accessible and not printed in a form suitable for ordinary 
students. 

Ficinus (1433-1499), the friend and instructor of Lorenzo de 
Medici, certainly deserves mention as the founder of the 
famous Platonic Academy in Florence. He offers a curious 
mixture of paganism and Christianity. A living dictionary of 
ancient philosophy, he was so saturated with learning as to be 
incapable of independent thought. Like some savants to-day, 
he believed in the identity of religion and philosophy; in fact, 
only with the help of Plato could one become a really good 
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Christian! Imagination pictures him plodding on with utter 
devotion; a pathetic but impressive figure, with his lamp 
burning continually before the bust of Plato. 

Pico della Mirandola, the favourite pupil of Ficinus, is a 
more attractive figure. Walter Pater has given us a charming 
word-picture of the first meeting of master and pupil. With 
* great erudition he took up the hopeless task of reconciling the 
philosophers with one another and all alike with the Church. 
A beautiful soul, with a fine touch for spiritual things, he was 
greatly influenced by Savonarola; but he died at thirty-two, a 
monkish ascetic, begging that he might be buried in the 
Dominican habit. Perhaps for him, as for many another rare 
spirit then and now, life’s chief lesson might be summed up as 
‘Disillusionment without bitterness’. In any case, it was an 
impossible task, any real synthesis of Christianity and pagan- 
ism. For that age the only possible way to reconcile these two 
was through the imagination, and that as we know was 
magnificently achieved through their Art. 

North of the Alps the Renaissance was mainly moral and 
religious; the world was to be reformed not merely enjoyed. 
The great and gracious figure of Erasmus dominates the 
European stage and that in no narrowly religious sense. With 
him are linked also Thomas More, Colet, Fisher, and their 
friends. Their great aim was to help mankind by purifying 
religion and baptizing culture, so that their Humanism was 
far more than ‘mere Humanism’. We still await eagerly the 
true and full Erasmian Reformation, and we share his distaste 
for the fulminations of ‘root and branch’ reformers. As J. W. 
Mackail finely says: 


He worked in the cause of Humanism with a sacred fury, striving with 
all his might to connect it with what was living in the old and what was 
developing in the modern world. 

His three great enemies, Erasmus tells us, were war, 
pestilence, the theologians! His little treatise on war might 
well be broadcast to-day, so scathing and startlingly modern 
is it. In his travels and in his studies war perpetually met him 
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as at once the cause and the effect of barbarism, the symbol 
of everything utterly opposed to Humanism; at once a sin, a 
scandal and a folly. To Erasmus, the great lover of civilization, 
war was shocking in every way, inhuman, ugly, /barbarous. 
‘Yea, and with a thing so devilish we mingle Christ!’ Church- 
men above all must be peace-makers, upholders of the true 
dignity of human nature. Alas! with his death night appeared 
to settle once more over Europe; the true Humanist ideal was 
eclipsed. Erasmus, the ‘high-brow’, the aristocrat of the spirit, 
was probably a strange mixture of courage and timidity. His 
friend Thomas More, also a true Humanist, died on the 
scaffold for his faith. Luther, too, may have seemed violent and 
crude by comparison, but he was a titanic force. When deep 
instincts and passions are aroused, sweet reasonableness is 
apt to be an ineffectual angel. Perhaps it could not be otherwise; 
the issues had to be fought out in blood. If Erasmus failed to 
achieve true Christian Humanism it was a faithful failure, for 
after all, the essence of his faith was a personal love and 
loyalty to his Divine Master. 

One might be led on to consider other attractive figures, 
such as Sir Philip Sidney and Thomas Traherne; and then the 


‘seventeenth-century group of religious thinkers known as the 


Cambridge Platonists, Whichcote, John Smith, Henry More, 
and others. These were not merely ‘intellectual’; their aim was 
to bring the Church back to ‘her old loving nurse, the Platonick 
philosophy’, and so to offer a spiritual interpretation of life and 
reality as a whole. 

Milton, a very great Christian Humanist, did almost solve 
the problem. And this, in spite of the fact that in his Cambridge 
days he had been fed on the traditional scholastic pabulum, 
‘an asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles’. In the ‘Paradise 
Regained’ he goes straight to the heart of the matter: ‘the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them’, especially the 
‘Empire of the mind’. All knowledge and wisdom, particularly 
Greek wisdom, are part of that ‘light from above’, from the 
‘Fountain of light’. But there is always the danger, ‘Vain boast 
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or subtle shifts conviction to evade’. They do not know them- 
selves, much less God. They seek virtue in themselves, and 
arrogate all glory to themselves, ‘to God give none’. 

Like the best of the Renaissance men before him, Milton 
was feeling after a sane balanced Humanism, some final 
reconciliation of the Renaissance and the Reformation. But 
these two streams diverged more and more. Formal theology 
gained the upper hand, so that what might have been a 
supremely great and gracious Puritanism tended to become 
merely ‘Puritanical’. Milton was certainly nearer the ideal 
than Goethe who, for all his amazing critical insight and 
‘life-wisdom’, stands for the typical pagan Humanist. (This 
comes out fairly clearly in the ‘Helena’ section of the second 
part of Faust.) “‘Goethe’s wide and luminous view’ may be very 
good of its kind; but a man who, one suspects, never really and 
truly loved anybody but himself, can hardly give us the kind 
of Humanism we are seeking. Matthew Arnold, in spite of 
some obvious shortcomings, should help us more, especially 
now that, with the publication of his private Note-books, we 
know him as anything but an elegant trifler. If only we could 
gain that ‘shelter to grow ripe, leisure to grow wise’ that he 
desired for us! 

In the nineteenth century, under the immense influence of 
Rousseau’s romanticism, there was a Renaissance of Humanism 
of a kind; but ‘bitter constraint and sad occasion dear’ have 
now shown that it was hardly more than a ‘false dawn’. The 
Humanists themselves, notably Irving Babbitt and Walter 
Lippmann in America, have revolted against that mush of 
imagination and emotion let loose by the ‘self-torturing sophist 
wild Rousseau’. ‘Back to classical standards’ is once again 
their cry, in the interests of a new Humanism that must be 
above all ethical and critical. 

Now the Christian philosopher will gladly welcome this 
change in our mental climate. He is humbly proud of the fact 
that he himself is already a thorough-going Humanist on the 
only possible basis, an acceptance of the Divinely-revealed 
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truth of the Incarnation; and a determination, upheld by 
Divine grace, to live it out and think it out in all its bearings. 
This means in the realm of thought that all forms of the 
Dualism that afflicts us must be eventually transcended; all 
those cast-iron artificial dilemmas, e.g. either the Renaissance 
or the Reformation; world-acceptance or world-rejection; the 
latest perhaps being ‘Humanism or Barthianism’. The age- 
long conflict between sacred and secular is of course the out- 
standing example. What is virtually a ‘Manichaean’ solution is 
still all too prevalent. After all, this is God’s world; and, as 
Bishop Westcott said, almost with his last breath, the one 
great denial of Christ is to refuse to recognize His touch upon 
every part of our life. In the final issue nothing is really 
secular except sin. Herein also is the answer to that gibe of 
Karl Marx, that it is easy to be a saint if you have no wish to 
be human. That colossal blunder has misled hosts of intelligent 
people whose only notion of a saint is a kind of stained-glass 
window figure exempt from the immensely powerful tempta- 
tions that real men and women have to fight in the real world. 
The Christian man is always the transforming man; he knows 
that the unbaptized forces of life must all share in the grand 
process of Redemption. The great Son of Man who is recon- 
ciling all things unto Himself can turn life’s very dust to purest 
gold. 

Too often has conventional Christianity merited the 
reproach that it serves God for heaven and Mammon for earth. 
Hence the amazing appeal of certain forms of Humanism in 
our time. The ‘Scientific Humanists’, with H. G. Wells as their 
high-priest, would soon tidy up this muddled world for us. 
If only we would get rid of all our religions, those pathetic 
relics of an outworn buried age, they would then create for us a 
super-university (for superior persons) and then a re-educated 
humanity, with the scientific vision, would do the rest! Again, 
Russian Communism, a vast new experiment in living, has 
already won the allegiance of an untold host. Its leaders claim 
that for the first time in history the truth of man’s love has 
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been brought into organized action as a creative force having 
for its aim the emancipation of millions of workers. The deep 
irony of it all is, as Jacques Maritain has lately pointed out, 
that in that Socialist Humanism there is a real feeling of 
communion allied to ‘the stupidest thing the world has ever 
known’, that is, bourgeots free-thought. In True Humanism—a 
truly prophetic book—Maritain maintains ‘Christendom will 
come back in the hour of distress’. In spite of all, we are 
moving towards a Christian society, the historical ideal of a 
New Christendom, in which the dedicated heart and intellect 
of the Christian Layman will play a leading part. And if for 
many of us that is in part a condemnation, it may also be a 
great encouragement. 


CHARLES GIMBLETT 
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RELIGION AND NATIONAL LIFE 


‘TT"HERE is a quite insane want of understanding between 

teachers and churches and L.E.A. down here on the whole 
question of religious education. Sad—and stupid.’ These are 
the words of a distinguished educationist who had returned 
home after holding important posts in our Commonwealth 
overseas for many years. The difficulties of teaching the 
Christian religion in this Christian country must have come to 
him as a shock after the happier experiences of what we call 
the foreign field. Theoretically it should be much easier to get 
the spirit and principles of Christianity home in the schools and 
colleges and universities of England where the Church was the 
mother of education. That is, however, not the case and the 
tragedy of it is that most of the difficulties are of our own 
making. It even seems as though our difficulties were greater 
than ever before. Recently there appeared a leading article in 
The Times on ‘Religion and National Life’. This aroused wide- 
spread interest, and a very lengthy correspondence in the 
columns of the same paper followed. Within a fortnight no 
less than 400,000 copies of the reprint of the original leader 
were sold. A second leading article on ‘Religion in School and 
Home’ followed. Many revelations of the nation’s ignorance 
of the first elements of the national religion were produced; 
much good advice was given and strong feelings were roused. 
They have by no means died away. If that implies that we 
shall see an earnest united effort by all whose conscience is 
stirred, and the work of Christian Education will now be taken 
up in a new spirit of dedicated intelligence, it is all to the good. 
If, on the contrary, it means that old suspicions between 
schools and churches are strengthened, then the outlook is 
bleak indeed. 

The war gives poignancy to the whole subject. Strangely 
enough wars have had a way of making nations refurbish their 
educational systems. They have revealed unsuspected weak- 
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nesses in the training of citizens. This war is the most vivid 
clash between different ideals of life and government that 
mankind has known. On Sunday, September 3, 1939, when 
the Prime Minister informed the country by wireless that we 
were at war he said: ‘Now may God bless you all and may He 
defend the right. For it is evil things that we shall be fighting 
against: brute force, bad faith, injustice, oppression and 
persecution.” Worse than that; we are fighting against a 
philosophy that believes in these things. For years the schools 
of Central and Eastern Europe have based their curriculum on 
a cynical and soul-destroying materialism. Harold Nicolson 
in telling us why we are at war declares that in a recent address 
to school children Hitler said, ‘Remember to be hard’, and ‘their 
little faces blinked obediently into an expression of brutality’. 
Dr. Ley, the head of the German labour organization, tells us: 
“We begin with the child when he is three years old. As soon as 
he begins to think he gets a little flag put into his hand. Then 
follows the school, the Hitler Youth, the S.A. and military 
training. We don’t let him go. And when adolescence is past, 
then comes the Arbetitsfront which takes him again and does 
not let him go till he dies, whether he likes it or not.’ What 
philosophy of life have we got to answer this appalling and 
degrading teaching? There seems to be no adequate philosophy 
known to us apart from the Christian view of life. A mere 
reaction of negation and dislike will never be strong enough to 
overcome such an ideology as this. ‘Overcome evil with good’ 
must be our motto and we must not be satisfied with less than 
the best. 

Here our difficulties begin. Extreme individualists argue 
that, if we yield to the temptation to answer a false philosophy 
by what we consider to bea true philosophy, we defeat our own 
ends by producing yet one more totalitarian State. A head- 
master of a successful co-educational school says that, if a 
child asks him what Christianity is, he is quite prepared to tell 
him, but it is quite unfair to give him a bias in the direction of 
religion. We seem, then, to be back in the days of Lord 
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Brougham and Robert Owen and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. Can we seriously call that education which gives 
bits of information about French, Physics, Christianity (pre- 
sumably as an antiquarian curiosity) and Mathematics but 
fails to relate the individual to the universe into which he is 
born? Our chief failure in modern education is due to the fact 
that it has no unifying principle of wisdom binding its activities 
together. It seems impossible to secure a real standard of 
values unless we know why we are in this world and what we 
are supposed to live for. In a so-called Christian country it 
does not seem unreasonable that the Christian view of life 
should be the foundation principle of our education. 

If we get so far in agreement we meet new problems when 
we begin to discuss the content of our teaching. Many will 
agree to the Christian ethic and see the value of the Christian 
virtues, ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, self-control’, but they draw the line at dogma. 
Some of our most prominent educational leaders hold this 
untenable position; for it is untenable. These very virtues 
according to St. Paul are ‘the fruit of the Spirit’ and the 
question immediately arises, ‘What is the Holy Spirit?’ It is 
only a full Christianity that can fight this tremendous battle, 
and Christianity is a fighting religion or it is nothing. It is 
perpetually at war with the empires of darkness and wrong. 
In these apocalyptic days a study of E. F. Scott’s recent book 
The Book of Revelation might help us to understand the 
Christian philosophy of to-day better than anything else. It 
brings the battle up to date not by making the last book of the 
Bible a glorified Old Moore’s Almanac, but by revealing eternal 
values. Even learned doctors of the Church have recently 
expressed dislike for the Apocalypse because of its pugnacious 
qualities, but they leave us with a deformed Christianity if 
they omit it. Our leader in this great battle is not a gentle 
peasant of Galilee who had a brilliant gift of utterance in 
parable and paradox, but the Word of God riding to battle on 
the white horse. His name is faithful and true and he is 
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King of Kings and Lord of Lords. His eyes are as a flame of fire 
to read into the secret of men’s souls and his feet are as fine 
brass to trample down their sin. He is the risen and eternal 
King of men who outlasts all temporary despots and tyrants. 
We have not begun to understand Christianity until we have 
taken into account this mystical and spiritual view of our 
religion. The fellowship of those who love and worship and 
follow that Leader is the Christian Church. Apart from that 
fellowship there is no such thing as Christianity. 

It will be at once said that you cannot expect such teaching 
in the schools. Here we come face to face with our ultimate 
problem. The increasing secularization of the age has pushed 
vital religion into the background. Over great areas of the 
country only about one-tenth of the population have any living 
association with the Christian Church. If you plead that only 
those who know what Christianity is by experience as well as 
by intelligent study should give religious instruction in schools, 
you are met by the statement: ‘I am the only teacher in my 
school who is a member of any Christian Church.’ This remark 
came from the headmaster of a large senior council school. 
Council school teachers are naturally annoyed when they find 
that the ignorance of the younger generation on religious 
questions is attributed solely to the council schools. They 
know so many splendid Christian teachers in these schools. 
They know also many council schools where the religious 
instruction is far better than that given in non-provided 
schools. They know also that secondary schools and central 
schools are often weaker in this part of the curriculum than the 
elementary schools. Generalizations are dangerous, but there 
can be little doubt that the schools have shared in the wave 
of secularization that has spread through the whole of our 
national life. Religious knowledge does not take a high place 
in secondary school examinations. In 1917 this subject was 
taken by 32 per cent in rate-aided schools; this had dwindled 
to 17 per cent in 1939. ‘With the best will in the world,’ said 
the headmaster of a London secondary school, ‘I cannot give 
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more than one period a week to Divinity and that has to go 
in the upper forms.’ All that can be said of the present situa- 
tion is that while a great deal of excellent work is being done 
in religious education it is sporadic and every type of school 
shows signs of real weakness. 

Teachers are annoyed also at the danger of clerical inter- 
ference. In fact clergy and ministers must take their share of 
responsibility for the nation’s ignorance of its own religion. 
Why are their sermons so ineffective and unenlightening? Is it 
likely that they would be more successful if they gained the 
right of entry into all the schools? It is very doubtful whether 
they could make a success of religious instruction if the power 
to remove children under the new Act were used by the clergy. 

The best solution of the whole question is to leave it to 
the teachers, but to secure such teachers as are fitted in 
every way to teach it. If it were not for old controversies and 
prejudices this would be regarded as a truism. The need is so 
urgent that a plea for mutual forbearance between teachers, 
clergy, and local education authorities should be heard. 
It has been proved in all parts of the country that these three 
panels can work together in friendly understanding in produc- 
ing agreed syllabuses for religious instruction. It is a more 
difficult task to see that these sensible schemes of work are 
being intelligently and effectively used. That is only the 
beginning of a real effort to make our education Christian in 
reality. Let it not be said that the churches are trying to get 
the schools of the nation to do their work for them and to 
gather the children into their folds and conventicles. The aim 
is far nobler than that. It is to make the nation Christ’s church. 
‘Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation, 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks: methinks I see her as an eagle renewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
mid-day beam; purging and unscaling her long-abused sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance.’ 

A. W. HARRISON 
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N the stress of mind which war inflicts on every thinking 

person, it is not easy to turn to literature and the Arts. 
Once, however, that the effort has been made, relief, even 
positive help, is often to be found in the thoughts and words of 
the poets and writers of the past. There is much, for instance, 
in Thomas Hardy, the centenary of whose birth was celebrated 
on June 2, which is singularly appropriate for contemplation 
in these days of bitter strife. 

We know Hardy as a novelist of the first rank, a prose 
writer of great power and grace; but we are not so accustomed 
to think of him as a poet. Richard Aldington in The Poet and 
his Age, says: ‘One wonders if “The Dynasts’’ would have 
been so readily accepted had Mr. Hardy not previously been 
known by his novels.’ The surmise is interesting. We cannot 
but believe that such a monument of poetic feeling as this 
epic-drama, this profound study of human nature, was bound 
to attract, and that speedily, the attention and homage of true 
literary students. 

The popular conception of poetry is strangely and pro- 
vokingly perverse. The feeling is that it is not connected with 
life as the average man knows it. The poets are looked upon 
as dreamers who do not see the hard facts of life as they really 
are, idealists who sing of life as it ought to be. 

As a matter of fact, all true poetry is transcribed from life, 
and appeals to us with vital power. Our world is composed of 
poetry, and in many a home there are scenes as poetic as any 
in the works of Shakespeare. The higher human life and 
poetry are one and the same; it is all poetry from first to last. 
The poet and his work are described in the two lines: 

His song was only living loud, 
His work a singing with the hand. 


A great poem is a bit of human life set to music. Take 
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Homer’s Iliad, for example: it is just as fresh to-day as in 
the days of Helen of Troy, whose dark eyes set the world 
fighting. It tells of an age when men were young, the romantic 
childhood of the world. Or, take Goethe’s Faust: it lives 
because it is true to life. ‘I am the spirit that denies’, says 
Mephistopheles, and that spirit is operative, more or less, in 
every one of us. Or, take the literature of the sacred Scriptures: 
we know that these passionate outcries, these hopes and fears 
are our very own; but we do not always realize that our 
favourite passages of Scripture are the very essence of the 
sublimest of poetry. 

In much of his poetry Hardy comes very near to our common 
everyday life and conduct. The countless and various incidents 
of life—‘A Kiss’, ‘The Faded Face’, ‘The Duel’, ‘The Blow’, 
‘Afterwards’—all have their messages for him, and their lessons; 
and these he passes on, in fitting language, to those who 
have ears to hear and hearts to understand. Arthur McDowall 
speaks of Hardy, the poet, as a mental traveller whose verse 
‘follows the actuality, strangeness and significance of things’. 
... ‘There is nothing so small that momentous forces may not 
meet there; nothing so commonplace that reality may not 
inhabit it for an instant.’ Keats says that poetry should sur- 
prise by a fine excess, and not by singularity; it should strike 
the reader as a wording of his own highest thoughts, and 
appear almost a remembrance. Hardy fulfils these require- 
ments in a very striking fashion. Much of his poetry is so 
close to, and intimate with life as we know it, that to read 
it seems as if we were reading the lives of the men and women 
of our own day, with their moods and fates. 

Our age demands a new poetry, a poetry that shall express 
the inner meaning and sanctity of the material conquest of the 
world. The old mythologies and their heroes have furnished 
the staple of our poetry for so long a spell that it may be hard 
to transfer our affections to the newer deities. Kipling has 
many sharers, no doubt, in the prayer he utters in ‘McAndrew’s 


Hymn’: 
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I’m sick of all their quirks an’ turns—the loves an’ doves 
they dream— 

Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the Song o’ 
Steam. 


Whether or not the poetry of the future is to be the poetry 
of Science and Invention, of Electricity and Steam, of Motor 
Cars and Flying Machines, of Bacteria and Microbes—the 
triumph of the Intellect—is a matter open to serious dis- 
cussion and difference of opinion. But there is no room to 
doubt that a practical note has at last got into poetry; and 
it is certain that the poetry of the future will express a world- 
sense of things in a greater degree than ever before. Hardy ina 
very pronounced degree helps us to see that even ‘in the mud 
and scum of things, something always, always sings’, and he, 
with others of our best modern poets, helps us to understand 
that there is an undertone of eternal harmony in the strenuous 
and aggressive movements of our age. While these poets may 
and do differ very widely in thought, expression, and crafts- 
manship, they do agree in giving utterance to sincere and noble 
sentiments concerning the practical and philosophical life of 
to-day. Stephen Spender, a modern of the moderns in poetic 
expression, describes the purpose of ‘The Still Centre’, his 
second volume of poems, as ‘the exploration of the “human 
condition’”’—the analysis of experiences at once intensely 
personal and common to all men’. 

We gravely err in our thinking if we imagine that the work 
of our time is common or unclean. Times like these change the 
man as they change the nation in which the man operates 
and lives. The map of the soul, like the map of the physical 
world, undergoes alternation of territory. The Muse of Poetry 
must attune herself, therefore, to the rhythm of the new- 
world sense, the new feeling of the unity of the race, and strike 
a new note of song. 

It is related of Walt Whitman that he was wont to recite 
lines from Macbeth and King Lear as he walked along the busy 
city street. The incident is eminently suggestive, the mingling 
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of the greatest poetry of the race with the surging life of the 
metropolis of the New World. W. T. Stead said of Cecil 
Rhodes—the Colossus of South Africa—that to the last day 
of his life he was a poet, ‘a poet none the less because he never 
dabbled in rhymes but confined his energies to the poetry of 
deeds’. 


Dreamer devout, by vision led 
Beyond our guess or reach, 
The travail of whose spirit bred 

Cities in place of speech. 


We have said that Hardy provides much food for thought 
to all classes in these anxious times. A keen critic of human 
nature in all its phases and experiences, many of his poems 
have immense interest and poignancy as expositions of life. 
Humour, pathos, psychological acumen, artistry and love of 
nature, all meet and mingle there. Take, for example, his 
great epic-drama, The Dynasts, which deals at great length 
with that historical calamity or clash of peoples brought about 
by Napoleon more than a century ago. It pierces to the very 
heart of things, and deals with big dramatic situations in a 
spacious manner. As a whole, the drama glows with genius 
and every scene provides us with something original, personal 
and intimate, which finds expression in a manner that grips 
and oftentimes thrills. The delineation of Napoleon is, 
throughout, the work of the artist and the poet; and this, in 
itself, would entitle Hardy to a seat among the immortals. 
We can only take one scene from the wonderful series of 
pictures herein unfolded, that referring to Napoleon after his 
defeat at Waterloo. One of the supernatural spectators of the 
terrestrial action, the Spirit Ironic, is supposed to address 
Napoleon. ‘Has all this been worth while?’ And the defeated, 
frustrated, and crushed giant of war makes answer: 


O hideous hour, 
Why am I stung by spectral questionings? 
Did not my clouded soul incline to match 
Those of the corpses yonder, thou should’st rue 
Thy saying, Fiend, whoever thou may’st be: 
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If but a Kremlin cannon-shot had met me 
My greatness would have stood: I should have scored 
A vast repute, scarce paralleled in time. 
As it did not, the fates had served me best 
If in the thick and thunder of to-day, 
Like Nelson, Harold, Hector, Cyrus, Saul, 
I had been shifted from this jail of flesh, 
. To wander as a greatened ghost elsewhere. 





To shoulder Christ from out the topmost niche 
In human fame, as once I fondly felt, 

Was not for me. ... 

Great men are meteors that consume themselves 
To light the earth. This is my burnt-out hour. 


To be at once realistic, unconventional, and artistic is no 
easy task. Without genius, strong personality, and unusual 
originality, it is not even to be looked for. Hardy possessed 
all three characteristics in a marked degree. 

We recall some wise words of John Drinkwater on the 
nature of poetry. “There has never been any moment in the 
world’s history when the service that Art may do is more 
potent than it is to-day. Because, as it seems to me, mankind 
to-day is divided into two camps. There are two kinds of men 
in the world and they are in deadly conflict, and on the issue 
of that conflict the fate of the world depends. There is the 
type of man who wants to dominate his fellows; and there is 
the type of man, on the other hand, who wants to understand 
his fellows, and that is the war which is going on continuously. 
And the great hope of the world is, that the kind of mind that 
wants to understand is not only the more wholesome and the 
more hopeful, but it nearly always is the stronger. There is no 
influence in this world which is more likely to help in the 
creation of the understanding type of man than Art. It is, I 
believe, impossible for any man to really care about Art and 
yet to want to dominate his fellows.’ 

Hardy’s art, especially as it is expressed in his poetry, is 
singularly democratic. It makes a compelling appeal to all 
those qualities in men which they can share in common: 
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humour, love of country, love of nature, intuitive aesthetic 
appreciation. This makes him a particularly helpful guide and 
inspirer for the disquieting and strenuous times in which we 
live. Some people have argued that Hardy’s poetry is lacking 
in all trace of humour. Such is far from being the case. If one 
may so put it, his humour is, with rare exceptions, of a serious 
caste. It shows us the figures of the drama thrown as if by 
torchlight in weird attitudes against the visible blackness of 
the night. The humour we find in Hardy’s poems has more of 
an illuminating than a laughter-producing effect. The irony 
of fate, the pitilessness of the natural forces with which frail 
humanity sets itself to compete, often serve the poet for a 
background to a laughter which is touched with sadness. 
Poems like ‘At a Watering-place’, ‘In the Room of the Bride- 
Elect’, ‘At the Altar-Rail’, and many others emphasize this 
point. Take as a typical example, ‘The Dance at the Phoenix’: 
Jenny, once a mad-cap girl, but now a sober granny close on 
sixty years of age, finds herself—her old self, rather—suddenly 
stirred to life by the arrival in the village of the King’s Own 
Cavalry, the heroes of her girlhood. They give a ball, and the 
sounds of their music come across the street to where Jenny lay. 


That night the throbbing ‘Soldier’s Joy’; 
The measured tread and sway 

Of ‘Fancy-Lad and Maiden-Coy’ 
Reached Jenny as she lay 

Beside her spouse; till spring-tide blood 

Seemed scouring through her like a flood 
That whisked the years away. 


She rose and decked herself for the dance. Arrived at the 
Phoenix, she had one last great fling. 

Hour chased each hour, and night advanced; 
She sped as shone with wings, 

Each time and every time she danced— 
Reels, Jigs, Poussettes, and Flings. 

Alas, however, for poor Jenny. Her years take their revenge. 
The soldier-boys escort her back to her home at the close of 
the revelry, but it is only to die— 

6 
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Some too mighty strain ie 
For one so many-yeared 
Had burst her bosom’s master vein. 


It may be granted that Hardy’s imagination has a tendency 
at times towards the grotesque; and his humour is sometimes of 
a fantastic kind, as for example, in ‘The Stranger’s Song’. 


O my trade it is the rarest one, 
Simple shepherds all— 
My trade is a sight to see; 
For my customers I tie, and take ’em up on high, 
And waft ’em to a far countree: 


To-morrow is my working day, 
Simple shepherds all— 
To-morrow is a working day for me: 
For the farmer’s sheep is slain, and the lad who did it ta’en, 
And on his soul may God ha’ mercy. 


John Galsworthy singles out Hardy as a poet who can give 
adequate expression to true feeling. Much of his work is 
beautifully melodious and glows with finest feeling. How 
faultlessly charming, for example, are the lines on ‘Shelley’s 
Skylark’: 

Somewhere afield here something lies 
In earth’s oblivious eyeless trust 


That moved a poet to prophecies— 
A pinch of unseen, guarded dust: 


The dust of the lark that Shelley heard, 
And made immortal through times to be: 
Though it only lived like another bird, 
And knew not its immortality. 


Or take the lines ‘After the Visit’, how exquisite in thought 
and expression: 


Come again to the place 
Where your presence was as a waft that skims 
Down a drouthy way whose ascent bedims 
The bloom on the farer’s face. 
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Come again with the feet 
That were light on the lawn as a thistledown ball, 
And those mute ministrations to one and to all, 
Beyond the tongue’s saying sweet. 


Hardy’s attitude to Nature is curious and subtle. Many of 
his poems indicate a very real love for the beauties in Nature 
and that love is weak only when we compare it with the poet’s 
more powerful human passions. This is splendidly illustrated 
in those delightful and significant lines which appear in ‘The 
Woodlanders’. 


Heart-halt and spirit-lame, 
City-opprest, 
Unto this wood I came 
As to a nest: 
Dreaming that sylvan peace 
Offered the harrowed ease— 
Nature a soft release 
From men’s unrest. 


But having entered in, 
Great growths and small 
Show them to men akin-— 
Combatants all: 
Sycamore shoulders oak, 
Bines the slim sapling yoke, 
Ivy-spun halters choke 
Elms stout and tall. 


Since then no grace I find 
Taught me of trees, 

Turn I back to my kind 
Worthy as these. 

There at least smiles abound, 

There discourse trills around, 

There, now and then, are found 
Life-loyalties. 


Hardy’s poems of War and Patriotism, written during the 
tragic years 1914-18, were few but precious. They touched the 
heart-strings of all who laboured and suffered in that dread 
struggle; and with their candour, discernment, and merciful 
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intent, they are as applicable to the striving world of to-day 
as they were to the war-worn generation of the past. Mind- 
sight, a country-love stretching beyond the séas, the Call to 
National Service, these are some of the strands which compose 
this treasury of mental and spiritual help. 

Further and further still 


Through the world’s vaporous vitiate air 
His words wing on—as wise words will. 


A. H. Moncur SIME 


The author and publishers are grateful to the Executors of the late Mrs. Hardy and 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. for their kind permission to use the quotations from 
The Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy and The Dynasts. 
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Notes and Discussions 


FYODOR DOSTOIEVSKY 


PERMANENCY is the crucial test of the writer’s work. For Turgenev, 
Dostoievsky’s contemporary, this claim has been made by, among 
others, Mrs. Virginia Woolf. Can it be made for Dostoievsky himself? 
The Latvian writer, Zenta Maurina, in her new book,' argues the claim 
unhesitatingly. Not only, in her view, has he made a permanent contri- 
bution to the studies of psychology, psychiatry, epilepsy, crime, and 
punishment; there is permanency, too, in his ‘philosophical comprehen- 
sion’, his presentation of ethical and religious problems, his attempt to 
‘regenerate Christianity’, and, being the genius he was, even about his 
style. Nevertheless, this loving though by no means uncritical disciple 
admits that mankind will not turn to him in periods of peace and 
harmony, but only in times of cataclysms and catastrophe. 

Fyodor Michaelovich Dostoievsky was born on November 12, 1821— 
‘a grey autumnal day’. His father, an irritable, selfish, even cruel man, 
was a surgeon in an alms hospital where, in mean quarters, the family 
lived. Dostoievsky, therefore, may be said to have been born into and 
amidst suffering. And, as if a higher power were leading him, for some un- 
disclosed purpose, in the ‘Way of Golgotha’, he himself suffered. He was 
an epileptic, he endured the cruelty and loneliness of Siberia, he had 
trouble with his love affairs, suffered at the hands of publishers, knew 
the sadness of bereavement. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
suffering should find a large place in his work, nor yet that he should 
come to regard suffering as essential to the higher reaches of human life: 
‘Pain and suffering are inevitable for a large intelligence and a deep 
heart. The really great men must have great sadness on earth.’ Yet 
possibly, as Miss Maurina suggests, it was the incomprehensibility of 
much suffering that ‘prevented Dostoievsky from working out a con- 
sistent philosophy and from accepting God without pangs and doubt’. 
Nevertheless, there were compensations. His father was not only 
methodical and without any indulgence in his children’s faults, he was 
a great believer in education. And what was lacking in the kinder graces 
of the father was made up in the mother. Dostoievsky’s mother was 
not only tender and sympathetic, she was also deeply religious. Much 
of the characteristics of the parents comes out in Dostoievsky. He had 

1 A Prophet of the Soul: Fyodor Dostoievsky (James Clarke, 6s.). In this most read- 
able book, for which not a little credit must go to the translator, Miss Maurina enters a 
well-explored field. Nevertheless, she succeeds in making Dostoievsky and his work 
live again, if, indeed, that were at all possible. For she herself suggests he is not dead: 
he is one of the immortals. Yet the flame of her admiration burns so brightly that it is 


impossible not to be cheered and warmed by the welcome glow. It is this, among other 
qualities which the book possesses, that will make the book desired.—-T.W.B. 
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something of his mother’s religious zeal and, like her, read the Bible 
often. Similarly, as she was so was he—a sufferer. Though not a drink- 
addict like his father, he was, nevertheless, a gambling-addict. Yet he, 
too, believed in education, though largely it was the education made 
possible by a study of the ways and passions of people. Dostoievsky, as 
Miss Maurina points out, never gave himself up to Nature, and his 
references to her (they can hardly be called presentations) are both few 
and limited. He was a townsman whose interest was man, not Nature; 
or, more precisely, a particular man beset by giyen circumstances. His 
only interest apart from his undying interest in man, appears to have 
been in pictures. Yet even here, interest was aroused only in the fact 
that the artist had portrayed people. Dostoievsky studied faces, not 
sunsets. A face revealed for him not only the man but also his history. 
Maybe this led him to his belief in the God-man, the belief that God 
dwelt in every man, even the most brutal. In any case, he was entirely 
taken up with a concern for man. ‘... the greatest thing in the art of 
Dostoievsky is his feeling for man. There is no other writer in the whole 
literature of the world who loved man so passionately, who bowed down 
so deeply before his suffering, who knew also how much darkness there 
is in man and who, in spite of all, took him to his heart and blessed him.’ 

The crucial test of this love and concern for man came to him in his 
Siberian experience. At the age of twenty-eight, after being arrested, 
accused of ‘revolutionary sympathies’ (though this amounted to little 
more than a desire to free the serfs), suffering imprisonment while await- 
ing sentence, being sentenced to death (he was reprieved at the very last 
moment and speaks of the ordeal as being almost as terrible as death 
itself), he was finally sent to Siberia. And here, where he had little else 
to read save his Bible and where he was to live in close proximity to 
coarse and brutal men, his faith was put to the test. Yet he appears to 
have maintained it even while, at the same time, he saw deeply into the 
bestiality of some of his loathsome fellow-creatures. This became 
possible, it is argued, because his love and affection for man developed 
understanding. 

To many people, Dostoievsky’s work is both harassing and de- 
pressing. The intensity with which he reveals the cruel passions and 
terrible torments of his characters is inescapable. Pain and suffering 
are everywhere present. Yet, as Miss Maurina says: ‘We feel and recog- 
nize Dostoievsky’s characters as our fellow men. It cannot be said that 
we love them all, but we cannot escape from them. They haunt us; we see 
them in our dreams; and when we go out into the streets, we fear or 
perhaps long to meet them. No other writer has bent such loving but at 
the same time such piercing eyes upon man and his destiny.’ And, as 
though in extenuation of the terror created by the stark brutality and 
wretchedness of his unpleasant characters, she more than once reminds 
the critic of Dostoievsky’s poverty, imprisonment, sentence of death, 
penal servitude, exile, passion of love, demon of gambling, incurable 
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disease. ‘A hundredth part of this had sufficed to corrode the soul of 
the average man, and stifle his spirit. But Dostoievsky did not bear his 
cross with bowed head; he took it from his shoulders, thrust it into the 
earth, mounted upon it, and stood but the higher.’ Yet even so, not 
all his characters were brutal. The Idiot, Alyosha, and Zosima all 
serve to reveal his appreciation of what are termed ‘Christ-like 
characters’. Yet it must be pointed out here, though we have no space 
to discuss the matter, that the modern notion rejects this type of 
character as being representative of the ‘Christ-like’. 

Although it cannot be said that Dostoievsky was, in the strict sense, 
a philosopher, he certainly had, like all great writers, a philosophy of 
life. In her presentation of this philosophy, Zenta Maurina is at her best. 
Quoting his words, ‘Beauty will save the world’, she goes on to identify 
Dostoievsky’s view with the words spoken by Soloviev: ‘Beauty without 
goodness and truth is a mockery.’ Beauty is seen in the ‘inner face’ of 
the one who yearns after the good., But Dostoievsky’s good is not 
simply the antithesis of evil: ‘the good and evil dwell together in 
terrible proximity’—there is constant interaction. Moreover, it is 
conditioned by the ethic of love, not the ethic of duty. “The characters 
of Dostoievsky often do not fulfil their duties, but they all love.’ And 
when to this is added his deep reverence for man, it becomes abundantly 
clear that, for him, men are not to be judged by external ideal standards, 
but rather that ideal standards are to be judged by man and his capacity 
for nobility. Indeed, in presenting his characters, Dostoievsky is an 
individualist: all men are not to be measured by the same standard. 
It cannot be too clearly pointed out that Dostoievsky’s faith was in the 
individual, not in the masses or, as the Socialists say, ‘in humanity’. 
Yet his belief that in every man there was something of the divine, 
meant for him that ‘no man must be used as a means to the ends of 
another man’. This attitude in itself substantiates the claim that 
Dostoievsky was a definitely religious man. But this is not all. In spite 
of his doubts—and he had them—he could not deny God. To keep his 
faith in man and to retain an ethical standard for him, he needed God: 
‘if there is no God, everything is permissible’. Morality needed religion 
and religion needed God. ‘If there is no God, then there is no ethic. . . .’ 

T. W. BEvAN 


TOWARDS A NEW CHRISTENDOM 
JACQUES MARITAIN’s True Humanism 


True Humanism is concerned with post-war society. Its author is a 
philosopher, a Christian, a Roman Catholic Christian. Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad says Maritain’s writings have brought him in contact with ‘a 
great man expressing with noble dignity and eloquence the conclusions 
of an intelligence of uncommon power’. A work in similar vein, on a 
small scale, is Mr. T. S. Eliot’s The Idea of Christian Society. It is not 
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detracting from its value to trace its similarity and conclusions to the 
influence of the massive French writer. True Humanism, as the title 
suggests, is not a tirade against Humanism as a branch of culture, 
but intended to show that the liberating forces released in the Renais- 
sance can only be conserved and become successful within the structure 
of Christianity. 

Maritain dismisses as doomed to disappointment any hope of the 
Kingdom of God coming to earth in the establishment of a modern 
Utopia. He thus checks in advance any repetition of a sense of inner 
defeat in those who might in the future judge by purely visible results 
and lose heart because they failed to bring in the millennium. ‘The 
Jews looked for the Kingdom in time. For the Christian it is outside 
time, and is prepared for by the Church’, which is ‘the chrysalis of the 
Kingdom, which latter it substantially is, existent and living, but veiled 
and in a state of pilgrimage’. True Humanism is not concerned with the 
Kingdom but with the possibility of a civilization leavened by 
Christianity, a new Christendom. 

Maritain’s position about the Kingdom, as a Catholic, is clear whether 
or no we accept it. We know in picking up his book that he has never 
in mind the Kingdom of God. When, however, he states the relation- 
ship between Church and State he is not quite free of ambiguity: 


It is not for the clergy to hold the driving wheel of truly political 
and temporal action. The proper task of Catholic action is to create 
an essentially Christian state of mind, and it is only when politics 
touches the altar that it is to intervene in the political plane. 


The difficulty more and more to-day is to say at what point politics do 
or do not impinge upon the altar. Probably Maritain would agree with 
the attitude of the Archbishop of York: ‘It is the duty of Westminster 
to obey God, and it is the duty of Lambeth to remind Westminster of 
this fact. But it is not the duty of Westminster to obey Lambeth, and 
Lambeth would be guilty of usurpation if it demanded obedience.’ 
Maritain thinks of Christians and others not of the churches, working 
together in social and political activities free from the authority and 
jurisdiction of any religious body. 

The aim the Christian sets himself is not to make the world in itself 
the Kingdom of God, it is to make of this world, according to the 
historical ideal called for by the varying epochs and, if I may say so, 
as moulded by this latter, the field of a truly and fully human life, 
one which is assuredly full of defects, but is also full of love, whose 
social forms are measured by justice, by the dignity of human 
personality, by brotherly love, and which as much as it may prepares 
for the coming of the Kingdom of God, not slavishly, but in a spirit 
of sonship, of fraternity, where goodness is fruitful for good, not where 
evil going its own way to its own end, serves the work of goodness 
by a kind of violence. 
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Christendom, our author believes, will come back in the hour of our 
distress, and in its partial achievement in the Middle Ages he sees a 
finger point, and in its failure, a red light. The new order will not be 
‘God’s holy empire over all things but instead the holy freedom of the 
creatures whom grace unites to God’. The New Christian Common- 
wealth will come about as the result of a free association of people the 
world over, lacking the unity imposed by a compulsory order, arriving 
at it by a unity of orientation and friendship. 


Nothing is more vain than to seek to unite men by a philosophic 
minimum. However small, however modest, however tentative this 
may be, it will perpetually give rise to contests and divisions. .. . 
Hence we must renounce the search for a common confession of faith. 


These cells, groups, associations, or by whatever name called, are to 
include men as diverse, presumably, as H. G. Wells and Christopher 
Dawson, believers and non-believers, all men and women permeated by 
the Christian leaven. Maritain speaks of himself asa ‘secular Christian’, 
meaning thereby a Christian interested in politics and the State; and 
he sees a possible combination of the most variously different men and 
women who share, broadly speaking, the same idealism and sincerity. 

If the free associations seem to represent an amorphous structure, 
more jellyfish than vertebrae, they are not more nebulous in character 
than the committee of, say, a League of Nations Union committee, or 
the members of a political party or the Peace Pledge Union. 
Assemble the names of a dozen sincere and liberal-minded men 
with citizen-making minds and you would find their agreement in 
striking contrast to the differences of their religious views as 
individuals; and in their company, considered from the point of view 
of political idealism, one would probably find more real fellowship than 
in a group of conventionally minded Christians. Yet here as within any 
group Christians will provide backbone and vision. They will, says our 
philosopher, permeate the movement, possessing clearer insight and 
showing themselves more politically evolved, than the others. Those 
who have the Kingdom will be the salt of the earth. The superiority of 
Christians must not be understood as meaning that any Christian is of 
equal intellect with, say, Bertrand Russell: it should be understood as 
meaning that given equality of brains the Christian, because he mixes 
with his brains, something else, has sufperior wisdom. 

I have taken up a good deal of space with the idea adumbrated of a 
New Christendom and the means, in the view of Maritain, of its achieve- 
ment. Something should be said about the human forces that must be 
reckoned with by those who look for a new world. Not the least en- 
lightening passages in the book are those that deal with the problem of 
Communism. Maritain will not allow us to overlook the tremendous 
significance of the energy breaking loose in the masses, the coming to 
them of self-consciousness and a new sense of personal dignity. He realizes 
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that the crude mass-mind and mass-emotions have been cruelly mis- 
guided and exploited, not only by Dictators but by those who have 
regarded the workers as simply tools for their profit. But in this process 
there may have been sown in the heart of the worker something nobler 
than rebellion and revolution. 


A Christian can recognize that there is a profound insight in the 
idea that the proletariat, by the very fact that its part in the capitalist 
regime has been one of suffering and endurance and not of profit .. . 
is the bearer of unused moral reserves which endow it with a mission 
in regard to the new order of the world; a mission which will be truly 
one of liberation if the consciousness of it is not falsified by an 
erroneous philosophy. 

The popular masses may become more and more attached to material- 
ism, or 

by the principles whose deposit Christianity maintains among us... 

they will shape their philosophy of the world and life, and by the 

formation of a theocentric humanism ... achieve the freedom of a 

full grown personality. 

Is humanity on the verge of its final decline? Maritain does not think 
so, but regards the present as the beginning of a third age, the world of 
Christian antiquity being the first, the Middle Ages the second. The 
third age will see the general liquidation of ‘post-medieval humanism’ 
and this may take centuries. There is no golden age just round the 
corner. The heralds of the New Christendom must regard themselves as 
an order of the Baptist, blazing a trail or clearing a way for the coming 
of a new day. They will be incapacitated, like everyone else, from mak- 
ing any great and immediate changes to the present social fabric. The 
processes of history must work themselves out, whether in a clash 
between the two ideologies in Europe or a combination of these against 
the older civilization and the new creative forces rising within it and 
renewing its life and strength. 


Before the liquidation of the present epoch, it seems to me we can 
only reasonably hope for momentary realizations or the partially 
sketched outlines in the midst of non-Christian forms of civilization 
of any such new Christian order. 


Maritain’s free association of men working for a new Christendom are 
compared to foresters who work for the future state of their forests 
which is calculated precisely but which neither their eyes nor their 
children’s see. 


In the same way it is in relation to a distant end that the form of 
political action . . . measures its impetus; it will determine its end by 
reference to precise realizations in the far future, and it is in regard 
to this end that it will order all the rest. 
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Perhaps the nearest contemporary illustration of Maritain’s groups, 
spread, as they must be all over the world, is the Oxford Group, now 
called Moral Rearmament, but a movement more realistic, better in- 
formed, and definitely politically minded. If Maritain seems to offer 
too little and postpone the advent of the New Order it is because he is a 
realist. He knows that ‘the practical man is the dupe of every form of 
utopianism’. But he himself will not be one to disregard the historic 
process or persuade others to disregard it. His tempered view seems to 
the writer the right one. 

The ‘secular’ Christian sets his hope either upon a Theocracy, another 
Holy Roman Empire, or religio-political city like Calvin’s Geneva— 
the Kingdom of God come to earth in visible splendour and power. Or a 
society less grandiose and magnificent but realizable in a sub-Christian 
world; and if not the city that is on high having some features of its 
architecture and the durability of its workmanship because builded by 
those who have in their hearts the Kingdom which is in heaven. The 
Christian of all men should know how to make the best of both worlds. 

J. H. BoDGENER 











Editorial Comments 


ITALY AND MAZZINI 

The declaration of war by the Italian Government came to us not 
so much as a military blow as a grievous break in an ancient friendship. 
Even now it is difficult to believe that it represents the attitude of the 
Italian soul. Whilst it is necessary to accept the stern fact, there will 
be in many hearts a hope that the present evil may pass, and the 
common aspirations of the two peoples find free expression in a new 
world. Whatever darkness may intervene we cannot but believe that 
the Italian people will be presently emancipated from the strange 
bondage they have accepted, and in that hour will take up again their 
proper task. Let us remind ourselves and them of the words of Mazzini, 
who found shelter in our land in days of great tribulation: ‘Politics 
merely accept man as he is, in his actual position and character; define 
his tendencies, and regulate his action in harmony with them. The 
religious idea alone has power to transform both.’ The question now 
agitating the world is a religious question. Analysis and anarchy of 
religious belief, have extinguished faith in the hearts of the peoples. 
Synthesis, and unity of religious belief, rekindle it. ‘... From your 
cross of sorrow and persecution proclaim the religion of the epoch. 
Soon shall it receive the consecration of faith. Let not the hateful cry 
of reaction be heard on your lips, nor the sombre formula of the con- 
spirator, but the calm and solemn words of the days to come.... 
Answer your persecutors with the formula God and the people. They 
may rebel and blaspheme against it for a while, but it will be accepted 
and worshipped by the peoples.’ 

There is a word for Italy and for all men who desire a better world. 


LIVING-SPACE 

The world is changing so rapidly that even as I write we have 
entered what General Weygand calls the last quarter of the vital hour. 
The sense of intense urgency is in all our hearts, and it would be foolish 
to blunt our minds to the tragic drama which is being played out and 
in which we have our own separate parts. At the same time it is 
depressing and constricting to let our spirits be encircled by present 
circumstance. The human race, we are told, is not more than two 
million years old but oyster shells have been recovered from the 
Thames’ bed which are evidence that their inhabitants lived two 
hundred million years ago in the depths of the sea. So much for our 
little measurements of time! The Astronomer Royal assures us that 
the new hundred-inch telescope has revealed a universe from which light 
now reaches us, has been travelling two hundred and thirty million 
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years. This newly realized universe is receding from our own at the 
rate of twenty-five thousand miles per second. So much for our little 
measurements of space! The strife in which the world is involved is 
not a question of ‘lebensraum’ for the body—as one section would 
maintain—but of ‘lebensraum’ for the spirit, and our limited measure- 
ments of space and time must not be aliowed to stifle the soul. 

The war may be a grievous interruption but it cannot be a final 
barrier to the development of man’s spirit. Although we are caught 
in the chaos which is the selfishness of man, we are not cut off from our 
spiritual resources. The violation of frontiers and the occupation of 
territory may cripple or destroy the body, but nothing except our own 
deliberate action can rob the spirit of its ‘living-room’. Even as we face 
the immediate future there is evidence, enough, that men who die to 
shape it have reached out and upward beyond space and time into the 
eternities. For us, left for the moment in this grim world which measures 
its critical quarters of a single hour, there remains a vision of what may 
be; and even now we may resolve, without bitterness, to consecrate all 
we have and are to the constructive work of building again. Whether 
we or only our successors will build in peace, the City of God will rise, 
for its Divine Architect has created man a living soul, and no man or 
machines can deprive the soul of ‘lebensraum’. 

The pessimist may say we have failed and we may admit that life is 
made up of failures. ‘The successful people’, as Frank Crane said, ‘are 
those who know how to make the best of it, to fall forward, and to 
manage so that when they stumble they stumble towards their goal.’ 

It is futile for the amateur politicians and strategists to fill columns 
in the press with speculations as to the immediate issue. The situation 
changes so rapidly and is full of sudden surprises. But it is not futile 
for man to look beyond the battle-smoke and dare to challenge time 
and space to cast his spirit into bonds! The human spirit is the creation 
of God and in spite of all its pitiful abuse of freedom it is not given to 
man to hurl back and destroy the eternal purposes. We have been 
satisfied with ‘the wonderful works of God’ as the translation of 
r& weyadeta 70) Oeod (Acts ii. 11) but to a generation which has 
forgotten the meaning of wonder it is well to take Dr. Moffatt’s alter- 
native, ‘the triumphs of God’. Even in this present hour there are 
many signs of triumph, and the delay is relatively a lesser thing than 
men may think. 


THE NEW HORIZON 

As we look, then, in the agony of conflict, for a new horizon we shall 
not discover it in any indolent spirit, nor by a process of wishful 
thinking, yet discover it we can, and therein lies great hope. Mankind 
as a whole is beginning to see that war is not only cruel and mean, but 
that it breaks the continuity of human progress. Progress is not 
automatic, but in so far as it is the divine purpose we believe it to be 
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inevitable. How far our generation may end the interruptions and 
re-establish the continuity is for man to decide. 

In an admirable series of lectures! delivered under the auspices of the 
British Institute of Philosophy and edited by Mr. Sydney E. Hooper, 
M.A., the deeper causes of the war and its issues are examined by eight 
representative thinkers of to-day. The cumulative effect of their 
analyses is to confirm us in our belief that one may see the new horizon 
now and begin to do something to direct man’s course towards it. In 
the light of their well-reasoned statements one is encouraged, still 
further, to believe that mankind is standing not on the brink of a final 
precipice but on the threshold of a new spiritual revival. 

‘The world has been advancing towards peace and despite the set- 
backs, disappointments and failures, the world is still marching towards 
peace’, says Professor Adams. ‘There is an increasing group of States 
between whom, to-day and in the future, war is unthinkable.’ He does 
not think this war is so much one of nerves as of morale. ‘It is a war, 
the issue of which depends on the strength, justice and truth of the 
conviction that we hold.’ Criticism—and self-criticism—is necessary, 
as also is constructive action, but first we must realize the deeper 
causes, which have caused the catastrophe. These, he feels, are pri- 
marily the denial of the rights of man, the disregard of the rule of law 
and the decline of moral and spiritual values. In the conclusion of his 
lecture, Professor Adams says: ‘Religion, with all the shortcomings 
which its institutional forms present, is, as the world itself connotes, 
the binding force which deepens the sense of duty to our neighbour and 
of responsibility and reverence to God. . . . Nothing can replace, nothing 
can give so fully, the sense of responsibility which true religion enjoins.’ 

In his own way, Professor Gilbert Murray vindicates the words of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax when they each asserted: ‘I am 
certain that the right will prevail.’ He does not minimize the struggle, 
but he says emphatically: ‘The great movement of human progress, 
gaining impetus throughout the nineteenth century, and accelerating 
since then with surprising suddenness, has raised against itself a com- 
part of frightful obstacles; some are natural, some artificial. They are 
very evil; they seem very strong, but the imponderables are against 
them. They are not the main strain.’ 

The same confidence in the ultimate issue is maintained by Viscount 
Samuel and Dean Matthews. Both stress the vital importance of 
considering the problem as a religious issue. The one reminds us that 
‘religion, if it be truly religious, should surely be a force to unify rather 
than to divide the spirit of man’, whilst the other insists that the nature 
of man demands contact with the absolute. ‘Man cannot be absorbed 
without remainder into a community or state, even though it be 
invested with religious awe, for he is a creature who cannot live without 
absolutes, and he cannot be deceived for ever by spurious substitutes. 

1 The Deeper Causes of the War. Allen & Unwin, 5s. 
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He is a denizen of two worlds, the temporal and the eternal, or to speak 
religiously, he comes from the dust and is a child of God.’ 

In a strong plea for a fundamental diagnosis of the world sickness, 
Sir Richard Livingstone declares, that the crisis is only partly political; 
it is a crisis of our whole civilization. The chief evils from which we are 
suffering are due to the worship of power and money, and to the 
disappearance in certain countries of justice and mercy. Is there any 
bulwark so strong, any witness so perpetual against these evils, as the 
religion whose two commandments are: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God and Him only shalt thou serve’; and ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself’? To destroy the Christian element in the life of Europe 
is to change it beyond recognition. He finds the most hopeful agent 
for rebuilding the world in organized religion, for the churches are in 
touch with all classes and types. The greatest revival could come 
through the churches, and to-day challenges everyone within the 
Church to accept the opportunity at whatever cost. 

The necessity of associating science with human values is stressed by 
Sir Richard Gregory. Each new discovery made by the scientist 
implies responsibility in its application. How can we discover science 
and ethics while there remains the choice of applying its findings ‘to 
destructive purposes in war or economic disturbances in times of 
peace’? 

In the last two lectures, delivered by Professor Ernest Barker and 
Sir William Beveridge, the problem of a new European Order and the 
prospect of peace by federation are considered. Professor Barker 
remains convinced that the League of Nations may be reconstructed in 
the light of the experience gained by twenty years of trial and error. 
Whilst he admits that it may be left to the next generation to accom- 
plish it, he suggests that we may see the beginning of the work, if not 
its full accomplishment. Sir William Beveridge says that a federation 
of the present belligerents and neighbour neutrals, if once it were 
established, might lead to peace with justice for all mankind. We must 
create in our minds a picture of a world without war. We must conceive 
of that picture as such that neither German nor French would desire 
to fight against it, if they understood it. The plan may be called 
Utopia but, as Sir William says, the choice is between Utopia and Hell. 

We have quoted from this book at length, and we make no apology 
for so doing. It is a collection of clearly-reasoned and plainly expressed 
opinions on fundamental issues which are not affected by the latest 
communiqué. Beyond all this its cumulative effect strengthens our 
conviction that the world may be nearer to a new ‘equinox of the 
Spirit’ than we have dared to dream. There is nothing which has been 
written since the war began which is more worth close study and fuller 
development. Its conclusions are convincing. In the light of its 
challenge one remembers the brave words of Dr. Marc Boegner when 
he said: ‘The tragic happenings which have come upon us in the last 
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month, place the spiritual meaning of the present struggle in a clear 
light. May God make us able, whatever may occur, to be messengers 
to our people of Him, whose name is the only name whereby men can 
be saved.’ 


A RADIO BIBLE? 

Some years ago a remarkable suggestion was made to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Though it presented many difficulties, it 
does not appear that they are now considered insuperable. The idea, 
proposed by Mr. Louis G. R. Howard, is to establish a broadcasting 
station, with separate wave-length, or alternately to have a permanent 
audible record available through the Post Office,so that the Bible, the 
Word of God, could be heard day and night in open churches or private 
houses. The Scripture text would be spoken continuously, and repeated 
every few days. Marconi was delighted with the idea, and thought 
England should lead the way. “You can say you have my Godspeed— 
indeed, my gratitude.’ 

However much the idea might have to be modified, there is surely 
something here which demands the most earnest consideration of every 
Christian. Many distinguished people have welcomed it, and there is 
obviously more urgent need for it now than ever before. The Truth as 
revealed in God’s Word would do more to stabilize men’s minds than 
any mere arguments. “Who will abolish the slums of the soul?’ asked 
Commissioner Lamb. “That only the Open Bible can do, and I think 
it is a splendid idea to put it on the air.’ 

The world is ready for a new revival of religion, and some adaptation 
of this idea of a Radio Bible would be of immense value now. As Mr. 
Howard reminds us, England once had a ‘Chained’ Bible in every 
church. ‘A Radio Bible would, as it were, unchain the printed word 


and substitute the living voice.’ 
LESLIE F. CHURCH 


Ministers in Council 


MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION: N.W. AREA. The Rev. H. G. Kelley, 
secretary of the North Western area Ministerial Association, has kindly 
sent a syllabus of the eighth session at the Pillory Street Church, 
Nantwich. The general subject advertised was ‘The Church’. On the 
Tuesday evening, April 23rd, the text assigned to the Rev. G. Harrison 
for the Association sermon was Ephesians i. 18-19. For the Wednesday 
morning the Rev. T. Hacking was announced for a presidential address 
on ‘The Conception of the Church in the New Testament’ with the 
Rev. W. Ayres to open a discussion. The Rev. J. T. Wilkinson, M.A., 
B.D., had a congenial topic for the Wednesday afternoon in ‘Richard 
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Baxter and the English Church, 1640-1690’. The leader appointed for 
the conversation following was the Rev. E. B. Hartley, B.A., B.D. ‘The 
Church’s Message of Salvation for the Individual’ and ‘The Church’s 
Message for the Community’ were to be dealt with at the evening public 
meeting by the Rev. R. Ferguson and the Rev. J. L. Pritchard respec- 
tively. For the closing gathering on the Thursday morning the Rev. 
H. T. Wigley, B.A., B.D., was to read a paper on ‘The Vindication of the 
Christian Ministry To-day’ with a critique to ensue by the Rev. W. 
Savage. In the bibliography appended to the programmes mention is 
made of some of the works of Richard Baxter, including Catholic 
Unity (1659) and The true and only way of concord (1680). Amongst 
other books are named Dr. Newton Flew’s Jesus and His Church, and 
Catholicism and Christianity by C. J. Cadoux. It is good to note that 
this virile Association has close upon fifty members and that laymen 
share in its fellowship. 


* * * * * 


‘THE SERVICE OF YOUTH.’ In so far as the exigencies of war-time may 
allow, ministers in both urban and rural areas may find much to 
stimulate thought and action in the Board of Education Circular No. 
1846 which though dated November 27th, 1939, has only fairly recently 
led to organized effort. The needs of boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 20 are certainly, as the Circular claims, accentuated in war-time. 
The police returns on Juvenile Delinquency published by the Home 
Office since the outbreak of war are striking and indeed disturbing 
commentary. Whilst however the Board of Education circular speaks 
of ‘social and physical development’ of youth, it was fitting that in a 
Statement issued on behalf of Youth Councils and Departments of the 
Anglican and Free Churches and other Christian Youth organizations, 
definite expression is given to the conviction that the needs of youth 
can only be met as they are seen to be spiritual as well as social and 
physical. To give effect to this religious concern and to secure inter- 
denominational, rather than sectional, church action, may prove to be 
no easy task. 


* * * * * 


“YouTH IN ACTION.’ Under this title was published a year ago by 
the S.P.C.K. what is described on the title-page as ‘A handbook for the 
Youth Movement of the Church of England’ (3s.6d.). Acting as editor, the 
Rev. H. C. Warner secured from over a dozen contributors chapters on 
methods of influencing youth through worship, Witness, Study, 
Service and Fellowship. Dr. Evelyn Underhill believes that it is 
particularly necessary that intercessory group work should be done by 
young and vigorous Christians who are in touch with the needs of their 
own generation and have not begun to settle down. In the opinion of 
that contributor, the presence and advice of the older generation would 
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merely encourage self-consciousness and so reduce fervour and freshness 
of attack in this spiritual exercise. Recent experience of the present 
writer suggests that there may be in this more than a hint to us in 
seeking to revive or to establish Methodist prayer meetings. 

The section on ‘Evangelism through the Film’ by T. H. Baxter, 
secretary of the Religious Film Society, seems practical and up to date, 
with a list of some forty available religious films. ‘Evangelism through 
Drama’ by E. M. Brown, director of the Religious Drama Society, is 
distinctly provocative. Captain Chidzney of the Church Army writes on 
‘Evangelism through the Spoken Word’ with special reference to News 
Teams, and gives some arresting examples of successful methods of 
evangelism by and for young people. The Rev. T. R. Milford, late Study 
Secretary of the S.C.M. brings his experience to bear on ‘Evangelism 
through Study’: here is multum in parvo. Boys’ Clubs are dealt with by 
Mr. A. Gammon who recommends a book on ‘Clubland’ by our own 
leader in this enterprise, the Rev. J. Butterworth. On Girls’ Clubs 
Miss H. E. Clinkard of the National Council of Girls’ Clubs has many 
useful hints to pass on. 


* * * * * 


MINISTRY IN THE CounTRY. The Life of Charles Gore, by G. L. 
Prestige (Heinemann) of which a cheaper reissue has been published, 
contains many illuminating reflections on ministerial life and work, 
which one may well ponder. Like Barbour’s Life of Dr. Whyte, such 
biography is a fascinating form of Pastoral Theology. But what of 
Dr. Gore’s reaction to ministerial work in a village? When first he 
was considering the suggestion that he should accept a country living, 
he put it to a friend that this would give him leisure to read. His 
friend who had long experience of a country parish, expressed grave 
doubts on this score. When the case of Dr. Sanday was quoted, the 
retort was: ‘Yes, but Sanday did not want to change the religion of the 
village.’ Gore’s biographer then tells of Gore’s experience when he was 
in residence at Radley. ‘He found himself in daily contact with the 
average man and woman, a situation in which he had never been 
before in all his forty years.” The significant remark is also made: ‘He 
tried to use methods in handling the farmers and cottagers similar to 
those which had already proved serviceable elsewhere. He did not 
realize how entirely different the circumstances were.’ Gore’s own 
verdict, when vicar of Radley, was put thus in a letter: ‘I am very 
doubtful whether it was not a dire mistake coming to a country parish. 
The responsibilities of a country parish are to me at present crushing 
and its refreshments not great.’ The biographer’s summing up of the 
eight months’ incumbency was: ‘He had certainly stirred and impressed 
the people of Radley.’ 

Happily, as the history of both Anglican and Methodist ministers 
can show in abundance, there is another side to the story. Some of the 
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bravest and most fruitful religious work is being quietly accomplished 
in obscure country places. 


* * * * + 


‘GREAT FARMERS.’ Since in 1933 Mr. A. G. Street wrote his Farmer’s 
Glory, public taste has been awakened for news of those who toil on the 
soil. Not with the same verve but yet with a wealth of detail and a mass 
of striking information not perhaps easily obtainable elsewhere, Prof. 
J. A. Scott Watson and Mrs. May Elliot Hobbs in Great Farmers 
(Selwyn Blount, 2nd edition, 1937, 12s. 6d.) have portrayed what is 
well described as a cavalcade of agriculture. To most townsmen it will 
come as an eye-opener. Interesting is the story of how a candidate for 
the ministry invented the Reaper. Patrick Bell became a student of 
divinity at St. Andrews and eked out his meagre resources by teaching 
and by farm work. Later he was ordained Presbyterian minister in the 
small parish of Carmyllie in his native county of Forfarshire. He had 
often been called from his books to the harvest field and probably his 
thought may have been stimulated by his own experience of long weary 
hours stooping over a sickle. In 1826 while walking in his father’s 
garden a pair of garden shears sticking in the hedge gave him his idea, 
the idea that a pair of mechanical scissors rather than mechanical 
scythes might be made the basis of a reaper. He made his cutting 
machine and tried it out in the dead of night with his brother in 1828. 
A nobleman offered to bear the expense of a patent but Bell refused, 
in the wish that the implement might go into the world free of any 
avoidable expense. He took his degree as a Master of Arts, entered the 
ministry, and for a short time lived in America. His brother, farming in 
Perthshire, worked his machine year after year, whilst in America 
Patrick Bell gave advice and explanation on the principle of reaping 
machines. In the fifties, when Mr. Bell was back in this country, two 
American machines, rivals to his, appeared on the scene. In 1852 at the 
Highland Society’s Show at Perth, Bell’s machine ‘Lass of Gowrie’ met 
and completely defeated the American competitor! The inventor was 
then drawn into public notice after the lapse of long years. Large 
fortunes were made by firms and individuals manufacturing reapers and 
patenting improvements, but this fact did not worry Patrick Bell. 
In 1868 his genius, however, was acknowledged by the presentation at 
the General Meeting of the Highland and Agricultural Society of a piece 
of plate and £1,000 ‘by a large number of his countrymen in token of 
their appreciation of his pre-eminent services as the inventor of the 
first efficient reaping machine’. A window in the little church at 
Carmyllie is dedicated to his memory. 


* * * * * 


METHODIST PIONEERING IN WARTIME. Normally we have not perhaps 
associated the early triumphs of Methodism with times of military 
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struggle. But it is in these days noteworthy, for example, that John 
Wesley in his 88 years lived in the reign of four monarchs, Anne and the 
first three Georges, and that throughout the armies of Britain were 
active. In Wesley’s boyhood was fought the battle of Malplaquet ‘a very 
murdering battle’, of which and its hero, Marlborough, he would hear 
more as he grew to manhood. The Jacobite Risings of 1715 and 1745 
would also stir him. And who could be unmoved when Clive won the 
day at Plassey in 1757 and Wolfe in Quebec in 1759? Two years before 
Wesley died, the French Revolution broke out and set in train all those 
mighty influences that were so powerfully to disturb the peace of Europe. 

In the scare preceding the ’45 Rising, Wesley and the Methodists 
were supposed to be part of a Fifth Column. It was reported that 
Wesley had held an interview with the Pretender in France. He was 
said to have received sums of money in order to raise a body of men to 
aid the expected invasion. London newspapers declared that Methodists 
had risen in insurrection against the Government. 

So far from being disloyal, Wesley, however, kept up a correspondence 
with Methodists in the army from time to time, preached in the camps 
and wrote Advice to a Soldier. 

In The Lives of Early Methodist Preachers the story is told of some 
forty-one preachers. Of these no less than one-fourth had been soldiers. 
John Haime is said to have been one of the most intrepid of British 
soldiers before he became a Methodist itinerant preacher. When in 
winter quarters in Ghent and in camp near Brussels he formed Methodist 
societies. He is said to have often preached to a thousand hearers, 
officers and men, his efforts winning the approval of the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

But whether in the army or navy, or out of the forces, the early 
Methodists were not turned from but rather spurred to the vigorous 
proclamation of the Gospel in days of war and won amazing spiritual 
victories. 

In the present baptism of fire to which service men and civilians are 
being called, may we not eagerly expect the stirring amongst us of God’s 
Spirit as in the olden days of danger? 


I shall be glad to receive further reports and also comments on any 


subject for these columns. 
W. E. FARNDALE 


10 Mainwaring Road, 
Lincoln 
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Living Religions and a World Faith (Hibbert Lectures). By Prof. 
W. E. Hocking. (Allen & Unwin. 10s.) 


What happens to the metaphor of a reservoir in the following 
sentence—‘(Mankind) is more content to feel that the desired unity 
(of religions) is arriving, unwritten and unimposed, like the silent 
filling of a reservoir among the hills, taking its gradual contribution 
from diverse human tentatives, to be protected in their shrinking from 
intrusion’? Readers of Prof. Hocking’s four Hibbert Lectures must be 
prepared for a good deal of this sort of writing. He will find that a 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard can speak of a ‘wing’ with ‘far 
vision’, of ‘aspects’ that can be ‘borrowed’, of ‘the power of a valid 
focus’, and so on. Or, again, Prof. Hocking, speaking of what he calls 
‘the functual life of Jesus’, says: ‘The virtue of the particular Fact is 
not that it is necessary—no Fact can ever be that—but that it may 
become indispensable, as the fit, historical, unrepeatable Symbol of a 
truth which zs necessary.’ It appears, by the help of the context (in 
a wide way), that this means that in the life of Jesus of Nazareth— 
since He not only depicted an ideal in the Sermon on the Mount, but 
also perfectly practised that ideal—there is an instance of the truth 
that, through ‘incarnation’, ideals may become real, and this truth is 
necessary to religion. But we are left wondering about the difference 
between ‘necessary’ and ‘indispensable’, about the reasons why the 
author holds that this ‘Fact’ is ‘unrepeatable’, and about the meaning 
of ‘Symbol’. 

The last quotation has been chosen, not only as a specimen of this 
Hibbert Lecturer’s manner, but also to introduce the more important 
subject of his matter. It is worth while to get over the manner for 
the sake of the matter, for Prof. Hocking has some interesting and 
suggestive things to say about two critical questions: ‘Can there be a 
universal and final religion?’ and ‘If there can, will this final religion 
be Christianity?’ 

The reader will be wise to begin by reading the second Appendix to 
the book, for there the author tells us what he means by ‘Christianity’, 
and this illuminates many things that he says in the Lectures them- 
selves. He thinks that theology (apparently unlike philosophy) should 
be simple, and he almost reduces Christianity to ethical monotheism. 
He believes in ‘a profound spiritual union of the will of Jesus with the 
will of God’, as against ‘a more literal identity, attested by miracle in 
His birth, deeds, death, and resurrection’. It would be easy, of course, 
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to criticize the latter phrase as a description of ‘orthodoxy’, or to ask 
whether the former is the writer’s account of the word ‘incarnation’, 
which he has used without definition in the Lectures themselves. 
Indeed, there are multitudes of passages where one wants to ask 
questions, but the value of this book does not lie in the writer’s 
opinions, but in its description of a certain widespread phenomenon 
in religion to-day, and in its many apt and interesting illustrations of 
that phenomenon. These are all the more telling because they come in 
the main from the writer’s own experience as he passed from one 
Asiatic country to another seeking information from leading exponents 
of Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism, Taoism and Shinto, 
about the faith by which they each live. The writer, of course, took 
with him a wide knowledge of Christendom and its beliefs. 

In the course of this survey Prof. Hocking finds that the best minds 
of all these faiths, and also of Christendom, are feeling their way, partly 
by a patient attempt to understand other religions than their own, 
and partly by a deep and independent study of their own faith, to 
certain common conclusions. These are described in the earlier part 
of the Fourth Lecture, under the heading ‘Emerging Elements of 
World Faith’. This description is the key to the book, and in a short 
review it is better to concentrate upon it rather than to summarize 
the rather discursive discussions of the volume as a whole. It will be 
well, first, however, to quote the author’s definition of religion: 
‘A passion for righteousness, and for the spread of righteousness, 
conceived as a cosmic demand.’ This, of course, raises more than one 
question, but space admits of little more than a description, without 
discussion, of Prof. Hocking’s findings. He seems to think that the 
definition just given not only describes religion as it is, but as it ought 
to be. 

He begins his account of ‘Emerging Elements of World Faith’ with 
the claim that ‘our time’ is ‘not indisposed to consider religion as a 
passion for righteousness and its spread, somehow differentiated from 
morality by the feeling of obligation that accompanies it’. Next, as 
religion recognizes a cosmic demand for righteousness, the writer 
notes that this presupposes the concept that the cosmos is ‘good’, and 
he traces the general acceptance of this belief, which prevails in spite 
of the existence of pain and other evils in the universe, to man’s 
‘satisfaction of being alive’. He claims that this satisfaction is 
adequate ‘intuitive’ ground for the belief in the ‘goodness’ of the 
cosmos. This ought to mean goodness of the moral kind, and the 
writer seems to mean this. For instance, he says: ‘If the cosmos 
conveys to me a sense of moral demand, the term ‘‘God” begins to 
acquire a core of meaning no longer repellent to the scientific con- 
sciousness.’ Next, there is a claim that, after a strong reaction 
against the usual ecclesiastical doctrines about the here-after, there 
is now a ‘widespread disposition to reopen the question’ of personal 
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immortality. The author himself would go further, on the ground 
that ‘there are no eternal values unless there are eternal valuers’. 
This assertion is to-day, of course, a commonplace in Christian 
theology, which perhaps furnishes a better vindication of it than 
Prof. Curtis’s ‘cosmic demand’ provides. He rightly goes on, however, 
to point out that the general emergence of the ideas just described 
involves ‘the recovery of super-nature’ and the abandonment of mere 
humanism. Humanism, according to this writer, has won a great 
victory by its assertion that ‘the doctrine of religion must have its 
human significance’—yet was inevitably doomed to defeat by its 
other assertion ‘that all doctrine must give up its superhuman dimen- 
sion’. ‘It requires the co-operation of the finite and the infinite to make 
a usable god for mankind.’ One notices, of course, the intrusion of 
pragmatism here, but it is not pretended that there is no more to say. 
Prof. Hocking names one more ‘emergent Element of World Faith’ 
—that it is by ‘incarnation’ that ‘the co-operation of the finite and 
infinite’ can be secured, and, apparently, only by ‘incarnation’. 
Here, too, of course, questions throng, not least that obstinate 
question: Why does this writer say that the life of Jesus is a ‘Fact’ 
that is ‘un-repeatable’? But he seems to find three main elements in 
the common faith which he claims to have found emerging in the chief 
living religions of the East—a belief in “cosmic good’, a belief in some 
kind of here-after for men (which promises to develop into a belief in 
a personal here-after for men), and a belief in the necessity for incarna- 
tion. One cannot help wondering whether Prof. Hocking has not seen 
what he wanted to see, yet he has many illustrations of his thesis. 
As to Christianity, he claims that historically it felt its way to these 
beliefs earlier than other faiths, and he seems to think that, if Christen- 
dom has insight enough to confine itself to these things, it will become 
the universal and final religion. It ought to be added that the writer is 
not unaware that he has left a good many questions unanswered, and 
promises us another book in due time. Meanwhile he has opened a 
subject that is more than ready for examination. 
C. RYDER SMITH 


The Fourth Gospel and the Logos Doctrine. By R. G. Bury, LITT.D. 
(Heffer. 4s. 6d.) 


Dr. Bury describes this book of 80 pages as containing ‘a brief sketch 
of the history of the Logos-doctrine, a short account of the contents, 
structure and literary character of the Fourth Gospel, and a series of 
notes on points of detail’. His purpose is avowedly ‘to exhibit, as con- 
cisely as possible, the extent to which the author is imbued with the 
spirit of that curious blend of Judaism and Hellenism, the Philonian 
philosophy’. 
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Those who are in sympathy with the author’s standpoint will find 
much to support his thesis in the numerous quotations from Philo. 
But those who consider that the Logos conception in St. John must be 
interpreted by the Gospel as a whole, and not the Gospel by the 
Philonian Logos, will find this book a disappointing guide to the 
Johannine Gospel. 

One specimen of the author’s method of interpretation may serve as 
typical. The comment on John xix. 23 reads thus: ‘‘‘To every soldier a 
part’’: thus the sentence was carried out by a ‘“‘quaternion’”’ of soldiers, 
cf. Acts xii. 4. ‘“Without seam”’: Jesus’s coat probably symbolizes heaven, 
or Reason, which are indivisible (aschista, cf. 24), Philo, Quis Rer. Div. 
48 (cf. “the Logos puts on the kosmos as a garment”’, Prof. 20); and the 
High-Priest’s robe typifies the Cosmos, Vit. Mos. iii. 12.’ This seems to 
be a reductio ad absurdum of the allegorical method of interpretation, 
and to prejudice the claim of allegory to serve a useful purpose in 
explaining some passages in the Gospel. 

W. F. Howarp 


The Man from Heaven. By Alfred Cope Garrett. (George Allen & Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


This Life of Jesus is designed for the general reader and is offered as 
the fruit of forty years of study and of teaching adult classes. Such 
readers may find the book suggestive. It is most attractively written; 
the picture is painted in vivid and abundant detail, some of the colour 
being supplied from the author’s personal memories of Palestine. The 
Gospels are interpreted conservatively. High confidence is felt in Mark’s 
incident and detailed chronology, and John’s Gospel is freely drawn 
upon as an historical source. A religion of experience—and a mystical 
experience at that—is held to be necessary for the full understanding of 
Jesus. The author gives free play to imagination as he fills up gaps in 
the Gospel records or fits them together, over-elaborates details, and 
creates backgrounds, temporal or psychological, against which it is 
supposed Jesus’ deeds and words must be interpreted. Considerable 
resource and ingenuity are shown in the reconstruction, and the book 
abounds in homiletical suggestion. Readers may find it more stimulat- 
ing as a religious study than satisfying as an historical study. When 
we have regard to the sources from which our Gospels were built up, 
and try to go (as we must),behind written sources like Mark and Q 
that we may learn something of the process by which, and the motives 
under which, the Gospel tradition took the shape it did, a fundamental 
scepticism must arise as to whether our Gospels can ever yield material 
for so detailed a biography of Jesus as is here attempted. Portraiture 
of Jesus based upon typical sayings or incidents is that of which we can 
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feel most sure. Yet we must not leave an impression that this study is 
lacking in portraiture. Portraiture is here, and a winsome portrait it is, 
raising the inevitable question “What manner of man is this?’ 

J. T. Brewis 


Christian Ethics. By Andrew R. Osborn. (Oxford University Press. 
15s. net.) 


This is a study by an American writer, who tells us that the book 
owes its origin partly to discussions with students in the class-rooms of 
the University, and partly to requests for guidance in regard to moral 
problems which have come to the author as the minister of a city church. 
Much of the confusion in the minds of those who propounded difficulties 
was found to lie (as one would expect) in the fact that they were looking 
for a mere code of regulations, and not for ethical principles of an 
ultimate kind. This book seeks to defend the thesis that there is a moral 
order in the universe, established by the Most High, and that the 
principles of this moral order are therefore necessary, universal, and 
absolute. The method of the book is to analyse the teaching of the Old 
Testament and of the New Testament, and then to apply the principles 
of Christian ethics to the various problems of modern life. 

The weakest link in Mr. Osborn’s argument seems to be that he does 
not firmly connect our Lord’s authority with His teaching, and scarcely 
seems to realize that the one is inseparable from the other. That is to 
say, men will never accept and practise the Christian morality on any 
large scale except as they frankly yield themselves to the obedience of 
Christ. Honesty is doubtless the best policy in the long run, but men 
will never be honest merely on that ground. So the Christian ethic no 
doubt proves itself in practice, and accords with a really scientific ethic, 
but men will never accept it and obey it for that reason. Mr. Osborn’s 
whole contention is that there is an absolute sanction for Christian 
morality, but he hardly shows how that absolute quality appears 
through the spiritual authority of our Lord. 

One of the interesting details in this connection is the use of tabulated 
facts and statistics bearing upon moral issues in American life, and also 
personal examples drawn from the writer’s own experience in dealing 
with moral problems in the course of his ministry. Many of these actual 
cases are vivid illustrations of the principles of the Christian ethic in 
its application (and sometimes in the absence of its application) to the 
facts of life. 

The book is well-written, and pleasant to read. It is impossible to 
deal here in any detail with the whole range of the study, and it must 
suffice to say that we have found the volume suggestive throughout, and 
at some points really illuminating. 

HENRY BETT 
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Suffering, Human and Divine. H. Wheeler Robinson. (S.C.M. Press. 
6s. net.) 

This book amply repays study, as a compact yet comprehensive 
treatment of a problem which in its vast complication and mystery 
presses hard upon faith and thought to-day. The author frankly allows 
that a final solution of the problem cannot be reached by thought, but is 
given only to faith; yet he sets himself resolutely to face the facts, and 
to make a sustained effort to think the problem through so far as that 
may be. After a rapid survey of Old Testament teaching, and of those 
partial yet real values that suffering is found to have in the life of man 
(retributive, disciplinary, probationary, revelational, sacrificial, eschato- 
logical) the various aspects of the problem are brought up for discussion. 
Moral evil is seen as a definite and real cause of suffering; but even if the 
vast amount of pain which can be shown to be directly or indirectly the 
consequence of sin could be cleared away, the problem would not wholly 
have disappeared. Suffering, to be understood at all, must be seen in a 
much larger perspective than can be supplied by an individual life. 
The individual cannot be isolated. No man can realize himself save in 
relation to others. The social bonds in which all are held make it 
inevitable that influences and consequences of both good and evil shall 
pass from each to all, and from all to each. Man through his body is 
linked to the natural order of things, and as free creative spirit has his 
place and function in the movement of history. He therefore has his 
share in the suffering which (explain it as we will) is the concomitant and 
condition of the fulfilment of that Divine purpose which is being pro- 
gressively pursued in nature and history. Suffering has no meaning im 
itself, but only in relation to a (Divine) purpose to be achieved. Man 
cannot discern the meaning or appropriate the values of suffering by 
simply thinking about the problem, but only by right personal attitude 
and response to the fact of suffering. 

At this point, where suffering man is seen in relation to God and His 
purpose of good, Dr. Robinson passes to speak of God’s suffering. Man’s 
suffering is seen to be akin to that, a participation in some degree and 
way in God’s redemptive activity. The philosophical argument 
(admittedly weighty) that God cannot suffer—inasmuch as suffering 
implies frustration, change, and limitation, and these cannot properly 
be predicated of God—is held to be unconvincing. This argument 
(a) breaks against the fact that God is love, love in its essential nature 
being a capacity for suffering; (5) is disproved in that revelation of God 
which is given in Jesus as He moves with unfaltering resolution to the 
Cross; (c) is further disproved by God’s indwelling of the believer 
through the Holy Spirit—‘Such intimate association of Himself with us 
cannot mean anything but continual suffering for God’, for who of us is 
sinless? The discussion passes to be a discussion of atonement, ‘not as 
an ancient transaction in an Eastern land, but as an ever-continuing 
law of God’s own nature’. The book closes with eloquent chapters 
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stressing man’s fellowship with God in a suffering which is atoning and 
reaffirming that the highest values of suffering are discovered by man 
not as he seeks to evade, or even intellectually to understand suffering, 
but as in a Christian spirit he accepts and endures it. ‘Solvitur 
patiendo—live it through.’ 

It is impossible in this brief notice to do justice to the full force of 
the argument. A strong, helpful book which deserves many readers. 
On page 12 the name of the Gifford lecturer should be Prof. Dixon (not 
“Wilson’). 

j. T. B. 


The Doctrines of Ministerial Order in the Reformed Churches of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By James L. Ainslie, B.D., PH.D. 
(T. & T. Clark. 7s. 6d.) 


This is an excellent exposition of Ministerial Order in the Reformed or 
Calvinist tradition. As such it is timely, if only as a reminder that ‘it is 
quite possible to conceive of an Order different ... from that of the 
Roman and Anglican Churches’. At the foundation of such an Order 
have always been the Priesthood of All Believers and the Ministry of 
the Word, and both of these receive careful, and, in our view, convincing 
treatment at the author’s hands. Dr. Ainslie discusses all sides of this 
interesting subject as they are illustrated in various countries and ex- 
pounded by various authorities. Obviously he is in love with the 
preachers of the Reformation. That they were single-minded men, 
upright in character, anxious for the purity of the Reformed Churches 
and their pastors, and upholders of the primacy of the Word of God, is 
evident from a perusal of these pages, and the necessity of such men and 
their outlook is equally evident. After the Middle Ages there was 
desperate need for the true and forceful proclamation of the Gospel, 
and in this connection the Reformers insisted that the Word and the 
Sacraments should go together. ‘There might be effective preaching 
without any observance of the Supper, but there could be no right and 
effective observance of the Supper without preaching.’ The preacher 
was the right dispenser of the Sacraments, and he was, in those times, 
the minister. The equality of the ministers was based by the Reformers 
on their conviction that ‘presbyters’ and ‘bishops’ were names in the 
New Testament for the same persons, though provision was made in 
the Reformed Churches for ‘superintendents’ just as such ministers 
function in Methedism. As to the method of admitting men into the 
ministry, it is made plain that the imposition of hands in early Reformed 
practice was the exception rather than the rule, the ceremony of giving 
the right hand of fellowship being more prevalent. In Calvin’s opinion, 
‘the omission or inclusion of a mere rite like the imposition of hands 
could make no essential difference’. The vital necessity was the fact 
that the ordination should be of God, both as regards the careful inquiry 
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of the Church into the worth of the man concerned and the solemnity 
of the rite itself. Scottish Presbyterianism authorized imposition of 
hands before the close of the sixteenth century, but did not enforce it. 
Upon what, then, did the ‘validity’ of the Reformed Order depend? 
The answer is, upon the lawfulness and the efficacy of the ministerial 
office, according to the Reformed interpretation of these terms. The 
first, in Dr. Ainslie’s view, did not depend on any theory of ‘Apostolic 
Succession’, even if this were of a presbyterial kind, but on the living 
Church which grants the ministerial commission. ‘There is’, Dr. Ainslie 
writes, ‘far more certainty in that continuous going back of the Church 
as a living organism to Christ, than there is with regard to any of the 
supposed formal “‘successions’’, with their gaps and irregularities and 
unproved beginnings.’ The second, namely the efficacy of the office, in 
the case of the Reformed ministry, is shown in the preaching of the 
Word, the power to do which is given by God and recognized by the 
Church. Methodist doctrine shows close affinities to such positions, and 
it is clear that if all the members of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland had in time past shared these opinions, there would have 
been no single case of a Presbyterian re-ordination of a Methodist 
minister! Dr. Ainslie has given much information; his authorities are 
amply quoted, and the bibliography at the end is full and well-arranged. 
H. WATKIN- JONES 


Studies in Medieval Thought. By G. G. Coulton. (Nelson & Sons. 
2s. 6d.) 


This is No. 65 in the remarkable series of Discussion Books which are 
having a merited vogue in Schools and Debating Societies. In this era of 
little books on great subjects by experts, the present volume fills a 
distinct gap. Dr. Coulton’s minute knowledge of the Middle Ages, 
together with his vigorous practical bent, are both in evidence. It 
pleases him to demonstrate that Medievalism, often regarded as remote 
and negligible, if not barbarous, has close connections with the present 
day. 

One word of warning is advisable. Just as wise men read Hilaire 
Belloc’s provocative reconstructions of history with a discreet allowance 
of salt, so they will remember that Dr. Coulton takes a grim satisfaction 
in calling attention to the spots on the sun of medieval Catholicism. 
This being borne in mind, the reader has here for half a crown an 
amazingly detailed account of great thinkers and currents of thought 
between the Fall of Rome and the Great Schism; in other words between 
St. Augustine’s City of Gold and Nicolas of Cusa’s Concordantia Catholica. 

It is obviously impossible in a brief review to do more than signalize 
the author’s treatment of such giants as Augustine, Boethius, Isidore, 
Gregory the Great, John the Scot, Abailard, John of Salisbury, Anselm, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Averroes and Thomas Aquinas. 
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Chapter XIII is a valuable study of the root problem of Authority 
during the whole period covered by the book. The vivid treatment of 
faits accompli (p. 178 f.) should give students of current politics some- 
thing to think about. Of all the chapters, Dr. Coulton most enjoyed 
writing the two on Wyclif and the Lay Revolt. Dr. Coulton’s tempta- 
tions are not in the direction of clericalism. ‘Wyclif’, we are told, 
‘anticipated Fabian Socialism’, p. 198. He also supplied mankind with 
a useful maxim of expediency—‘God must sometimes obey the devil’. 

In coming face to face with the indomitable souls who tried to impose 
the principles of intellectual and moral order upon the barbarous and 
lawless Dark Ages, Dr. Coulton is stirred to enthusiasm. ‘Even the ranks 
of Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer.’ 

Every book Dr. Coulton writes bears the impress of a strong character 
and this is no exception. He was ever a fighter. At the end of the book 
he writes a sentence which might serve as his own epitaph: 


History is a battle; but a battle in which everybody wins except the 
man who ceases to fight. 


The strength of medieval thought was its search for the principle of 
Order. Men had had a horrible experience of lawlessness in the centuries 
following the destruction of the Roman Empire. Anything, therefore, 
rather than a repetition of that. Europe to-day has got to discover and 
establish a principle of Order, or perish. But the great thinkers of the 
Middle Ages not only believed that ‘Order is more important than 
Liberty’; they also held that the Unseen matters far more than the 
Seen. In that respect they have a vital lesson to teach us. 
F. BROMPTON HARVEY 


The Creed of a Christian. By Nathaniel Micklem. (Student Christian 
Movement Press. 5s.) 


In his preface the author explains how his book came to be written, 
and modestly disclaims it as either theology or literature. It certainly 
does not present a complete system of theology. It consists of a series 
of loosely connected studies. But the subject matter is theology, and 
along with dogmatic statement and explanation there is lucid argument. 
The scholarship is not paraded, but it lies behind and illumines the whole. 
The book is written for the ordinary reader in a simple easy style. 

The Creed of a Christian is Dr. Micklem’s personal confession of faith, 
and is suffused with his own experience. It is meant, however, as an 
objective statement of the Christian creed—the truth that Christian 
thinking arrives at when it is true to the Christian experience. Dr. 
Micklem is the champion of orthodoxy—of Protestant orthodoxy in so 
far as it departs from Roman orthodoxy. He evidently holds that what 
may be called the main stream of Christian thinking has always run in 
the right channel. Restatement is necessary from time to time to bring 
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the Church’s teaching into line with new modes of thought, but restate- 
ment only has reference to the form in which doctrines are presented. 
In substance they are fixed for ever in the Scriptures which are the 
Rule of Faith. 

The beautiful spirit in which the book is written is disarming. Some- 
times it seems as if the author were torn between two loyalties which 
might be somewhat loosely called modernism and traditionalism. His 
endeavour to preserve the old doctrines in the new atmosphere is not 
always quite convincing. Especially is this so in his treatment of the 
Bible which, in spite of all the light that recent research has thrown on 
its human origin, he still holds to be the Word of God in a sense not very 
far removed from that given to the phrase by our fathers. 

The book covers the subjects of God, including the Holy Trinity, 
Jesus, the Atonement, the Holy Spirit, the Church and its Sacraments, 
the Bible and the Consummation of the Christian Hope. This theo- 
logical temple is entered through a vestibule of insistence on the 
necessity of intellectual effort to interpret Christian experience. A 
double duty is stressed of intellectual integrity and intellectual humility. 
Humility, in this context, ought to mean a sense of personal limitation, 
a willingness to consider carefully other points of view and to recognize 
that sincerity is no guarantee against the possibility of mistake. It 
seems to mean more than that here—a readiness to give preferential 
treatment to orthodox views. Scepticism, which is merely the attitude 
of mind that demands satisfactory evidence as a ground of belief, is used 
rather in its old theological sense (with perhaps a tinge of reproach) of 
doubt upon the Church’s declared articles of belief. 

Dr. Micklem belongs to what may perhaps be called the dynamic 
school of theologians. He sees Christianity as a definite breaking into 
human history on the part of God, and so theology becomes rooted in 
history. It is a matter of emphasis. The events recorded in the Bible, 
especially in the Gospels, are of fundamental importance, as every 
Christian would admit. But does religion bear back finally on facts of 
history which are more or less at the mercy ot historical investigation 
and are being constantly modified by fresh research, or on facts of 
being—on what God and man are in their essential natures? The two 
things intertwine, but surely human salvation does not depend 
ultimately on certain happenings and our attitude to those happenings, 
but to certain Realities and our attitude to those Realities. 

E. B. STORR 


Thoughts in Wartime. By Dr. Wm. Temple. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 


The author, in acknowledging at the outset that there is a great 
difference between the world as we know it should be and the world as 
we find it, has approached his subject in a realistic way. He has accu- 
rately interpreted the mind of the rank and file and the facts he relates 
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are those that the thinking-man finds himself confronted with, and 
attempts to deal with, in the light of the Christian religion. 

There is no attempt on the part of the author to make his statements 
harmonize with this or that theological position but just an honest 
presentation of life as we find it in this troubled world. 

A judgment is passed upon the Christian community in the remark 
that ‘war comes as a consequence of a manner of life that ignores the 
law of God’. The Church though ‘strong enough numerically has proved 
itself to be too weak in prayer and in the direction of its purpose to 
make the drift towards war in Christian nations impossible’. God 
therefore, who chooses in this dispensation to work largely through 
human agencies, has been placed at a disadvantage and has had to 
adopt a course suitable to the community through which He has to 
work and this has meant that lacking a hundred per cent efficient agent, 
He has been less than a hundred per cent idealistic in method. 

A sinful generation has to face the consequences of its wrong-doing 
and the outbreak of the war is one such. 

We have to share the experience of Calvary with our Master but we 
can do so hopefully, for the travail of these days suggests a new and 
better age to follow. 

The definitely different spirit of dedication to this struggle is due not 
to the idea that we are fighting for ‘our’ life but for an ‘entirely new and 
better form of life’. 

There is a freshness about the first section of the book dealing with 
the true valuation of human life, and the real nature of prayer, and it 
will help men who are not in the higher reaches of the Christian life to 
realize they still can make a contribution to the building of a new age. 

To those eager to pave the way to peace-making, Section 11 offers a 
sound, reasonable, and practicable policy. It has the advantage of 
challenging the sincerity of all who say they are concerned, and will 
lay bare any traces of insincerity which defer resolute action. 

The Bishop will not expect a unanimous acceptance of his position but 
he will win the hearts of many who are troubled with the problems of 


the hour. RoBERT J. RIDER 


Religion and the English Vernacular. By R. R. Williams, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 
4s. 6d.) 


Mr. Williams’s interest in the vernacular religious movement by which 
the Medieval Latin Scriptures were gradually replaced by their equiva- 
lent in the English tongue is ‘centred in the religious experience which 
lay behind the desire to possess and the desire to provide vernacular 
scriptures’. The special period studied is from 1526-53, but two 
preliminary chapters are found necessary. The first deals with the 
medieval background into which Wyclif came. His main object in 
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translation was to provide a standard by which lay lords and knights 
could judge the Church and endeavour to reform it. At the same time, 
in spite of the risks involved in so doing, the spiritual importance of 
personal Bible reading impressed itself on writers and readers alike. The 
second chapter traces the creative influence of (1) the New Learning 
through the work of Colet and Erasmus and (2) the Lutheran ferment, 
both of which streams find a confluence in the life and work of Tyndale. 

The central chapters which follow examine the religious background 
and motivation of the events following the arrival of the first printed 
Testaments in 1526, the legal steps connected with the various subse- 
quent editions, the manner of their reception, and the changes towards 
the use of vernacular forms in public worship, ‘changes of infinite 
significance in the religious life of the people which have not received 
sufficient attention’. The final chapter presents certain inferences of 
value for present-day problems, and concludes with an endorsement of 
Westcott’s testimony to the immense value to a people of the unre- 
stricted use of the Bible in its mother tongue. 

Behind Mr. Williams’s hundred pages lies a vast amount of painstaking 
research, indicated by a long list of relevant books of value to the 
student desirous of pursuing the subject further. It can hardly be 
doubted that the time has come for a reinterpretation of faith in the 
‘vernacular’ of the twentieth century, relating the Scripture message, 
as Mr. Williams says of the liturgy, ‘more vitally to the thought-forms 
of the day’, and for such a purpose this little book is valuable. 

J. E. U. 


The Scottish Metrical Psalter (1650): A Revision. By Nichol Grieve, M.A. 
(T. & T. Clark. 2s. net.) 


This seventeenth-century Psalter has been of untold religious value to 
multitudes of Christians, both in Scotland and elsewhere, and it may be 
claimed that ‘it anchored hymnology to the Bible’. Unlike other books 
of devotion used in public worship, however, it has resisted the work of 
the reviser for nearly three centuries, and remains unchanged. Mr. 
Grieve’s revision is a valuable experiment which may well open the door 
to an official revision, which is certainly long overdue. The version of 
1650, though greatly beloved by many Scotsmen and others, suffers 
seriously from faulty and uncouth rhymes, too frequent vowel elision, 
obsolete and unmusical terms, crude metaphors, and (as is also true of 
the Psalms used in the English Church) sentiments alien to Christian 
worship. In addition, the metres used are few, and therefore lack 
variety. This present revision deals tactfully with these problems of 
literary style and language, and by additional versions of familiar psalms 
in other metres, increases considerably the possibilities of musical 
expression. Thus it forms a book of worship which can prove valuable 
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not only for Presbyterians, but for other Christian communities, and 
which can be used as a manual of private devotion. 
J. T. WILKINSON 


The Path of Life: Thoughts on the Christian Life. By Canon Peter Green. 
(Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 


Those who are acquainted with the virile writings of Canon Peter 
Green will welcome this little volume. Though mainly devotional in 
tone, the book deals with practical difficulties in the religious life arising 
from the presence of evil in the world, and from the necessity under 
which we live of walking by faith and not by sight. Doubts and dif- 
ficulties are not glossed over, nor are helps and encouragements taken 
for granted. Canon Green’s simple direct style and frank treatment will 
bring help to all who read these pages. The book is not only divided into 
chapters, but into separate paragraphs which can be read one a day. 
Each paragraph is based on a text; this and the scriptural references 
make the book a very serviceable companion for one’s daily Bible 
reading. Canon Green’s comments on the persecution of the Jews and 
his estimate of their character are of special interest at the present time. 
Illustrations are drawn from a wide range of reading and personal 
contacts; and the whole book is both intellectually stimulating and 
spiritually helpful. 
A. J. D. L. 


The Psychology of Marriage and the Family Life. By W. E. Sargent, 
M.A., B.D. (Independent Press. 3s. 6d.) 


The profession of marriage needs more preparation than ever, and a 
constructive policy with regard to parenthood is overdue. In the matters 
of sex, love is not enough and the ignorance concerning the creative 
urge is still abysmal. Great service can be rendered in these matters 
by the co-operation of doctor and minister and in this book the minister 
makes a notable contribution. To write informingly is not easy, but the 
author has done it. The experience of falling in love, of marital adjust- 
ment, the threat of the triangular situation, the childless and only-child 
marriages are topics of great importance. The family life and the 
growing old together are here described with much insight. The place 
of religion in the family life is emphasized and the final chapter for the 
unmarried and the widowed offers a way of life that is as useful as it is 
beautiful. The sense of frustration, all too frequent to-day, does call 
for exactly this kind of help. This book gives advice simply and in a 
straightforward fashion and is thus useful for married and unmarried 
folk. 


8 
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Remaking Life. A Challenge to the Christian Church. By Albert W. 
Beaven, D.D. (Cokesbury Press. 2 dollars.) 


Dr. Beaven says ‘there is a storm on’ and that in general the Christian 
Church of America has not given evidence of the fact that it is awake to 
it. He is convinced that the period of rather easy-going popularity 
which the Church has enjoyed for half a century is over and that ‘it 
faces a time of vigorous criticism if not of actual attack’. The Church 
can prove that it rests on solid rock by demonstration of its power to 
remould personalities; by the quality of the character it can produce 
by the life-changing process of which it has the secret. 

Choice is the key to change, but choice is only the beginning of a 
process and there is a danger of ‘spiritual infantilism’. ‘We want people 
... to become mature Christians ... in every relation to leaven the 
world they touch.” Despite modern pessimism life can be changed. 
Psychiatry for example accepts this as a basic assumption. ‘Our rivals’— 
the Nazi, the Fascist, and the Communist—claim to doit, and the Church 
must find its way to claim for God the devotion of life and glad allegiance 
of will which are the central force in remaking life. But evangelism 
needs to be re-evangelized, its methods adapted to new conditions. 

On the ‘Pulpit and the Life-changing Process’ Dr. Beaven says a 
number of things of considerable point and value to both pulpit and 
pew. A chapter on fellowship as one of the most powerful instruments 
at the disposal of the Church for remaking life comes next, and, finally, 
one on the importance of the sense of being devoted to a great cause. 
If the Christian Church, he says, ‘has a major value to offer to the world 
it is not in the secondary things it does, but in that power which it 
may have that is unique and that gives it its reason for existence’, 
helping people ‘to lay hold upon God through Jesus Christ until they 
are reformed and become increasingly Christlike in life and attitude. 
This is our function and this is our opportunity . . . If men want a great 
cause here it is.’ 

Behind this book lie twenty years of practical experience. Written 
for the American public, many a minister on this side of the Atlantic, 
and layman too, depressed by apparent failure, will find its trenchant 
pages suggestive, stimulating, and encouraging. 

J. E. U. 


The Christian Heritage. Edited by Basil Redlich. (Methuen. 6s.) 


This anthology for our times provides a devotional theme week by 
week for the period of the Church Year. Each study offers a passage of 
scripture, drawn from various translations, a prose quotation from the 
classics of devotional and general literature, together with a hymn or 
poem and a prayer. The prayers are chosen from ancient and modern 
liturgies. There is a definite need for clear thinking and spiritual vision 
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in these darkened days. In a time when the moral law is flouted and the 
passions of men run riot, the Christian is apt to think things are sinful 
beyond recovery. For such moods this book will be an antidote. The 
Christian Gospel has guidance and encouragement to offer and Canon 
Redlich has shown us how and where. History is repeating itself as it 
has done so often before, and if we can get the light of eternity on our 
problems to-day we can discover the way to serve the present age with 
confidence and calm. In the selection of the subjects and illustrative 
matter the author has revealed his skill, for the timeliness of his chapters 
is most striking. It is because of this that the present volume will meet 
the devotional needs of men for many a year. 


Paul, Man of Conflict. By Donald W. Riddle, D.p. (Cokesbury Press. 
2 dollars.) 


The critical apparatus now used by the psychologist and the intensive 
study available to the serious student have made possible this book 
by Dr. D. W. Riddle. The primary sources of the material for this 
biography are Paul’s letters in the New Testament, and his secondary 
sources the ‘Acts of the Apostles’ and literature of the time. The author 
points out the error of using ‘Luke-Acts’ as a primary source either for 
chronology or first-hand material in writing a life of St. Paul. To provide 
Pauline details was not the purpose of that part of the composite book 
‘Luke-Acts’. The serious and irreconcilable differences between Paul’s 
letters and the relevant chapters in ‘Luke-Acts’ demonstrates this. Dr. 
Riddle portrays Paul’s life as one of inward and outward conflict such 
as would be the lot of a serious minded and sensitive youth and man 
in his circumstances. Thus it is that in these chapters, whether we are 
studying Paul the boy, the antagonist, the apostle or the protagonist, 
we are faced with a living personality and not the martyr saint and hero 
of second-century Christianity or the outstanding figure of medieval or 
modern theology. He becomes vital to us because he is a man of like 
passions with ourselves. Paul has much to say to and teach our day and 
generation. Dr. Riddle is a scientific biographer and a careful scholar 
who has produced a worthy book of considerable import to students of 
Scripture because of the method he has adopted. The opinions advanced 
and statements made are supported by authorities and arguments 
which are outlined in the notes and in the valuable appendices at 
the end of the volume. 


What is Man? By W. R. Matthews, p.p. (James Clarke & Co. 
2s. 6d. net). 


There will be many who heard these radio talks by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s who will desire to quietly study such readable matter now avail- 
able in this little book. In the small compass of five brief talks this 
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fundamental question is discussed with all that mental penetration 
characteristic of Dr. Matthews. Certainly the subject is most fascinatingly 
stated, and many lines of inflexion indicated which open up unending 
vistas for the thinking reader. The answer to all the vast and perplexing 
questions of the moment depends upon what answer is given to this 
theme. All the author’s direction and conclusion is based on his belief 
that the Christian answer stands and will prevail. But science has 
brought new information which to some seems in conflict with the 
beliefs of religion. The so-called ideologies which are now at war with 
Christian civilization are based upon supposed scientific conclusions 
about the nature of man. But man is still in the making, and is capable 
of all Christ taught concerning man as a child of God. 
W. G. T. B. 


What Can We Do Now? A Message and some suggestions for Private 
Prayer issued by the League of Prayer and Service. By W. H. 
Elliott, Pat MacCormick, Sidney M. Berry, and M. E. Aubrey. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 6d.) 


This little manual consists of a signed message about the present state 
of the world, and a selection of thoughts and prayers for private or home 
use. One among many of such devotional aids, it is a most valuable 
handbook for all who wish to see a righteous peace, and want to make a 
personal contribution to its establishment. It quickens the sense that 
the humblest citizen can play his part in the necessary task of spiritual 
reconstruction. The prayers are helpful, and embrace the many needs 
of this time of war. Their publication implies, as their use would 
stimulate, a fellowship among those who seek the Kingdom of God. 
R. M. L. 


Thy Kingdom Come. By B.C. Plowright, B.A., B.D. (Independent Press. 
3s. 6d.) 


This series of Bible studies in Christ’s teaching about the Kingdom of 
God is timely though written before the outbreak of war. The author 
feels that some religious radio messages have lacked a distinctive 
Christian note. The definite teaching of Christ outlined in these brief 
chapters is a beginning in the right direction and for young peoples’ 
classes will serve a good purpose. ‘The frustrated, fearful, disillusioned 
and almost despairing heart of man’ will find in these pages a new 
understanding of what the Kingdom of God means. The treatment is 
obviously slight, but if it provides mankind with a clue which will lead 
through further study to fuller faith, the author’s aim will be realized. 
The course is completed by a series of questions for study and discussion. 
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The Speaker's Bible. Edited by Rev. E. Hastings, m.a. The Gospel 
According to St. Matthew, Vol. II (Chapters 8-15). 


This latest volume of the Speaker’s Bible lives up to the high standard 
set in all previous issues. From a diversity of contemporary expositions 
the most important verses of the eighth to the fifteenth chapters of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel are interpreted. The extensive references given in 
the index afford some idea of the wide range of sources from which the 
material has been gathered. The finest minds and most skilful preachers 
of our age have been pressed into service for the illustrative and 
expository matter which the editor has arranged in sermonic form 
around each text. The resultant work is rich in suggestive thoughts and 
illuminating comments. Every preacher will find here a veritable 
library in one book. Great themes take on a new freshness and vitality. 
Rev. Edward Hastings, M.A., is to be congratulated on producing such a 
competent and readable anthology of modern exposition. No one can 
fail to find inspiration in its use. 


The Fatth by which the Church Lives. By Georgia Harkness. (Abingdon 
Press. 1 dollar 50 cents.) 


The Mendenhall Lectures for 1940 were given by a woman professor 
of applied theology under the title ‘The Faith by which the Church 
Lives’. Three elements are dominant in her lectures: faith not creeds, 
the Church rather than sects, and life rather than argument. The 
subjects dealt with are The Church and the Crisis, the Authority of 
Christ, the Lordship of Jesus, the Challenge of Unity, and the Nature 
of God. The purpose of the author is to outline the basic and perennial 
and therefore the living convictions of the Christian Church. She con- 
tends that the main stream of historic Christianity has a central river- 
bed unchanged by eddies, whirlpools, and shifts in cultural topography. 
The first lecture surveys the results of the World Conferences of 1937-9 
and from their findings asserts that the Church is adequate to the 
situation. The second chapter demonstrates that the grounds of 
Christian authority are increasingly varied and stable. The third 
asserts that faith in Jesus Christ as Lord is vital to our salvation. The 
next chapter argues that this belief should issue in an evangelistic 
and democratic impulse that will demonstrate Christian unity. The 
final lecture deals with the nature and reality of God. These studies 
give a stimulating survey to the Church in this age. 


Peace on Earth. By Helmuth Dorsch. (C. W. Daniel Company. 4s. 6d.) 


This translation professes to give aphorisms on independent thinking 
concerning the Path, the Truth, and the Life. The author states that his 
book is written for the few who will penetrate into the depths of 
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thought. The nature of his arguments and his abstruse language would 
seem to endorse that intention. He reminds us that ‘in science and 
technical knowledge our intellectual abilities have grown immeasurably 
in the last century but our spiritual development has not kept pace with 
such progress’. He argues that ‘only a new religion will bring unity and 
peace to the world’, and proceeds to outline his new faith. This is 
achieved by a consistent condemnation of all who have gone before and 
a denial of all that has been learned by experience. He writes of the 
conditioned state of knowledge that ‘man is driven to confess “I know 
that I know nothing, that I can know nothing’. We live in a world of 
illusion. Proceeding to the test of truth, the limitation of knowledge 
now asserted leads the élite to doubt the possibility of perceiving truth. 
“No one can preach of God, no one can instruct another concerning 
Him.” Everyone must tread the path to the living truth himself, alone, 
and by treading it form it.’ This is Mr. Dorsch’sclarity! It is interesting 
to read as a summary of the author’s argument for cause and effect, 
‘I know that I can do nothing, I know that I am not able todo anything’. 
Going on to Personality this writer claims that ‘only freedom from inner 
conflict and the attainment of that living condition of will can help us 
to perceive the personality’. This is a necessary attitude! Dorsch 
claims that the Teaching can be proved by logical intelligent thought 
which is the final authority. Evidently Buddhism has the Key of Life 
for the author. This book is indeed for the few, for it is not understand- 
able by the many. It offers no good news for mankind but only aphor- 
isms on independent, and what appears to be chaotic, thinking which 
are neither brief nor pithy as aphorisms should be. 
J. H. M. 


Does War Shake Faith? By Frank H. Ballard. (James Clarke & Co. 
3s. 6d.) 


This book consists of twelve sermons for war-time. The subjects 
taken for the purpose are excellent and should prove as helpful in book- 
form as they must have been when delivered to Mr. Ballard’s congrega- 
tion. The themes are all central to the Christian faith and consequently 
deal with everyday living. The subject-matter is indicated by such 
titles as: A Christian Spirit in War-time; Reprisals; Aggressiveness; 
Hate; Patriotism; Prayer. The whole direction and plea is the main- 
tenance of Christian standards and Christian spirit. It is an endeavour 
to portray the need for a great faith, and the display of fortitude by the 
way of patience and prayer. The preacher is anxious that all the 
desire to save the world from war-makers, and defend small nationalities 
in the creation of peace through justice, should not end in any deteriora- 
tion of the finer spirit and aim of our national life. It is the enunciation 
of the Christian belief that even out of evil and adversity good arises 
and God’s truth goes marching on. The quietness and simplicity of 
Jesus is our need, and this will be maintained by dependence upon God. 
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Holy Images. By Edwyn Bevan. (George Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Bevan has expanded four of his Gifford lectures, delivered in 1933, 
into this book. The remaining sixteen lectures were issued under the 
title Symbolicism and Belief. These four lectures deal with a particular 
instance of symbolism, that of Holy Images; and are of peculiar interest 
and consequence in the present-day contact between Christian missions 
and the traditional idolatary of some non-Christian peoples. Religion 
needs symbols and yet it is in peril of substituting the image for the 
reality, the visible for the invisible. Idolatry was denounced in the Old 
Testament because it treated the inanimate as if it were alive and made 
a likeness of a living thing to represent God. This was in direct con- 
tradiction of the second commandment, though the prohibition was 
interpreted as against living things only. The Greeks worshipped 
images, and protests were made against the practice for the same reasons 
as the Jews had made them, that idol worship did not help or please 
anyone and that an image was dishonouring to God. Image worship 
was regarded by many asa concession to human frailty. Porphyry, like 
Phideas and Homer, defended images as revealing characteristics of 
divine power. Dr. Bevan points out that the feelings which determined 
the opposition to images were that the connection of human work with 
something so holy as an image representing the divine was to be 
eschewed and that it is dangerous to touch the essentially holy. This 
criticism applied to those images which were believed to have fallen 
from heaven. As for instance, Artemis. The second feeling was that 
the image or picture was a false pretence, an acted lie, in the sense that 
the Puritans taught that fiction was a lie. The early Christian Church, 
however, made and worshipped images, and there arose a protest against 
it, the painter and the sculptor being particularly condemned. The 
Catholics urged that early Christian art made and used images and 
paintings. The Protestants claim that early Christian writers opposed 
their making and use. The Crucifixion was never pictured till the time 
of Constantine, the earliest being about A.D. 400, though incidents in the 
life of Christ were portrayed much earlier. It is generally true to say 
that the chief Christian writers show a disapproval of any making of 
images particularly those of Christ and His passion. There is no allusion 
to a crucifix in literature until the seventh century. Dr. Bevan considers 
the three view-points: first, that of the Jews and Moslems, that all pic- 
tures and images are wrong: second, that sacred pictures and images 
instruct simple minds without inculcating worship; and third, that it is 
right to make images and to address to them signs of religious reverence. 
The second view-point was that generally adopted by the Christian 
Church in the Roman Empire and led to the Iconoclastic movement in 
A.D. 726. The authority for image worship was given finally in the 
Second Council of Nicea, but was never an original part of Christian 
tradition. The Iconoclasts argued that it was idolatry and a defiance of 
the Second Commandment. St. John of Damascus retorted that the 
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Second Commandment was no more binding upon Christians than other 
items in the Mosaic Law, e.g. circumcision, it was a distinction between 
the moral and ceremonial law. Dr. Bevan considers the evidence for 
matter being charged with power, as in the case of handkerchiefs placed 
on Paul, and the easy transition to image worship then and now rests 
on the point of regarding the image asa person. In Eastern Christianity 
all kinds of extravagances developed, but Western Christendom re- 
mained generally loyal to the ruling of St. Gregory which the Council of 
Frankfort endorsed in A.D. 794. The doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Theodore of Studium on the matter of image worship are 
mutually contradictory. Images in the Latin West have never had the 
place in religion which the icons have in the Greek Church. Roman 
doctrine repudiates decisively the Greek view that a special grace 
resides in the image. The question as to whether it was right to make 
any plastic or pictorial representations of the Divine Being was answered 
by portraying God as an Old Man so that there was no fear of mistaking 
the image for the reality. The problem now is one of whether it is right 
to address certain external gestures of homage to visible representations. 
This is regarded as permissible in respect of Christ but not of saints. 
The distinction may seem trivial, but it is vital in the overseas field, e.g. in 
Japan where homage of the Emperor is demanded. The invocation of 
the saints is a controversial question where veneration of the image may 
be trivial. Images have a value if they bring home to our mind an 
unseen person, and this is a matter of personal prediliction. Dr. Bevan’s 
exhaustive study of the question of Holy Images is finely done. 


The Faith We Live. By Albert E. Day. (Cokesbury Press. 2 dollars.) 


Dr. Day believes that a vital faith can be created and sustained only 
by an intelligent acquaintance with reality. He reviews men’s ideas of 
God and reveals His true character as Stranger, Power, Seeker, Con- 
queror, and Friend. This book is full of good teaching, and has much 
preaching value. Having made his revelation clear the author challenges 
every reader to bring the resources of God to bear upon all the problems 
of his life. He argues that man can make intelligent application of 
fundamental principles to life’s ever-changing situations and that this 
is the way to abundant life. The author’s style is free from the intri- 
cacies of theological phrases, and according to his introduction represents 
his own struggles and victories. He certainly makes the great truths 
stand out clearly, simply, and in their personal relationships. This book 
will provide the man and woman in the office and home as well as the 
minister, with light and guidance. It offers simple counsels for daily 
practice which will set God and His grace and power at the centre of 
life. 








HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Three Old French Chronicles of the Crusades. (University of Washington.) 


The University of Washington have presented English readers with 
three fascinating French chronicles, admirably translated by E. N. 
Stone. They are ‘The History of the Holy War’ by Ambrose, jongleur, 
‘The History of them that took Constantinople’ by a knight called Robert 
of Clari, and ‘A Chronicle of Rheims’ by an unknown minstrel. Being 
contemporary writers these works have historic value, in spite of some 
glaring mistakes, possibly pure invention, in the third work. We get 
a very good sketch of the Crusade in which our Richard I is the great 
hero, and also of the Crusade promoted by Innocent III which turned 
aside to destroy the Greek Empire of Constantinople, but the interest 
of these works lies in the glimpses they give us into the ways of thought 
and life in the medieval times and, let it be remembered, too, these 
authors are not nobles or courtiers but, so to speak, ordinary people, 
giving the point of view of the mob. They describe the life of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Now these centuries represent medieval Europe at its best and there 
have been many modern scholars who have compared that period 
favourably with our own. 

It was an age which produced great vital dynamic personalities like 
Henry and Richard Plantagenet and Louis IX of France, and Pope 
Innocent III, and such names always command respectful attention. 
Moreover king and people alike did believe in God. We see how in these 
writings everything is brought into relation with God’s plan. If there 
is a disaster it is either His punishment for sin or His test for righteous- 
ness. If there is success it is God’s good will. If there is loss of life it is 
the glory of martyrdom, and there is a promise of a better world beyond. 
This zeal for the Holy places, the motive power for the Crusades, did 
mean a concern for the honour of God, and an abiding love for Jesus 
who made His earthly dwellings so sacred. Sin is real and so is the 
devil, life continues after death—there is salvation, there is judgment. 
Such a conception of life is infinitely preferable to that purely secular 
conception which, by putting a man in God’s place, degrades man and 
robs life of all its highest values. 

But there is another side to this picture. The God as taught in these 
chronicles is a God of strong prejudices, peculiarly attached to the Latin 
world of the Franks and very much opposed to Christian Greeks or 
Moslem Turks, or in fact to anything which is opposed to the interests 
of these Western powers. The battle scenes are described with some 
relish, the strong arm of Richard slaying with one stroke Turk after 
Turk is a thing of admiration. There is no pacifism here, and somehow 
it all sounds more like the song of Deborah than the Sermon on the 
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Mount. There are indications of gross materialism in the worship of 
relics. The caste distinction between noble and common folk is every- 
where maintained. We can see by many examples how the noblest ideal 
can be spoilt by selfish interests, commercial or national, and how the 
so-called unity of Christendom can be rendered merely nominal by petty 
jealousies and fierce personal antagonisms. 

It was by no means an ideal world, certainly no better than our own. 
But yet we can learn something from these pages. It is something to 
have an ideal which is bigger than a worldly interest and which can 
contain something which the eye cannot see or the hand handle but 
which the soul can worship and for which ordinary people, like some of 
the crusading pilgrims, thought it worth while to give up everything, 
even life itself, to maintain. 

Dovucias W. Lowis 


The Church and a Christian Society. By Wade Crawford Barclay. 
(The Abingdon Press. 3 dollars 50 cents.) 


The main object of this exhaustive book is to bring home to the 
Christian conscience the necessity for a scheme of religious education 
that will associate more definitely individual salvation with the social 
reformation of the community. The writer, while stating that the 
Church has been a greater conserving than a reconstructive force 
throughout its history, is ready to acknowledge that some progress has 
been made in recent years in that task which he deems to be the most 
important function of the Church in this age. Religious education, in 
both the Roman and Protestant branches of the Church, has been, on 
the whole, concerned primarily with the development of spiritual life 
of the individual rather than the salvation of society. Scientific and 
other developments have placed a powerful instrument in the hands of 
the Church which might be used for carrying out this wider programme. 
But if this instrument is to be effectively used a more definite and 
enlightened system of religious education is required. The Christian 
Society needs to get, first, a new mind; second, a more widely diffused 
and higher degree of social intelligence; third, an insight into the conse- 
quences, physical, moral and spiritual results of existing conditions; 
fourth, a deeper sense of social responsibility. This Christianizing of the 
whole of life can best be accomplished by a well-organized scheme of adult 
education, a full outline of which the writer gives in a series of chapters 
which deal with Christian Education through Worship; Religious Educa- 
tion through Social Participation; Education through Creative Leisure. 
In all directions he gives sound practical guidance which, if 
followed by the Church, as a whole, would remove much of the criticism 
levelled at the Church for its very limited outlook on the problems 
which are pressing on the world to-day. It is recognized that the 
existing ignorance and lethargy of the Church must be removed if 
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progress is to be made. ‘Many church members appear to be wholly 
unaware of the tremendous changes taking place in the world, and of 
their significance. They continue to speak and think in the traditional 
terms, using religious methods that were suited to ways of living and 
types of religious experience now long outgrown, and perpetuating 
organizational forms and procedures that no longer have vital sig- 
nificance.’ It is certain the Church, if it follows the programme set 
forth in this able book, will have to scrap not only much of its machinery 
but its ways of thinking. 
A. R. SLATER 


Vowel Sounds in Poetry. By M. M. Macdermott. (Kegan Paul. 5s. net.) 


This monograph is an examination of the music and tone-colour of 
poetry by means of a phonetic analysis of its vowel-sounds. The funda- 
mental fact in poetry of course is rhythm, which can be analysed into 
two elements, stress and duration; and in English poetry stress is more 
important than quantity. But in addition to rhythm, the musical 
effect of poetry depends on the contribution made by single sounds. A 
spoken word blends in various proportions the sounds of the letters 
composing it. Of those sounds, the tone-value of consonants is less than 
that of vowels, since they are more obstructed in the process of enuncia- 
tion; and therefore, other things being equal, melody will be found to 
depend on the presence of a high proportion of vowels, and especially 
of long vowels. On an average vowels are ten times as long as conso- 
nants, and they are much more powerful. Their musical effect depends 
partly on their length and partly on the difference in pitch of front 
vowels and back vowels. An elaborate apparatus is employed for the 
purpose of indicating their tone-values, in respect both of quantity and 
of stress. It is based on the system of symbols used by the International 
Phonetic Association, as expanded by Professor Daniel Jones in his 
English Pronouncing Dictionary. The author has availed himself of the 
results reached by experiments in the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
which seem to have established the fact that there is a regular scale in 
the pitch of the different vowel-sounds, and this he has been able to 
tabulate in diagram form. The whole discussion, as may be imagined, 
is highly technical, and this is a book for the scientific investigator rather 
than the general reader. The author, however, deprecates the idea that 
it is an attempt to reduce art to a rule of thumb. On the contrary, he 
himself has found by experience that his appreciation of poetry has 
been enriched by the knowledge he has gained, once that knowledge has 
sunk below the surface of the mind. 
W.S. H. j. 
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BRITISH 

The Hibbert Journal (April 1940).—This number lives up to the 
usually high standard of the Journal, both for the immediate interest 
of the subjects, and the fullness of the treatment given to the themes in 
the space allowed by a single article. One or two of the subjects are for 
the specialist, the rest are a feast for the ordinary thinkirg reader. 
Professor W. G. De Burgh thrusts right into the thick of our world 
troubles in ‘The Idol of Humanism’. But to unmask illusions does not 
of itself suffice to stir men to moral regeneration. The world can only 
be rebuilt on positive foundations, which means that the only hope for 
the world lies in the revival of faith in Christianity. Professor Lewis 
Harrox writes with interest on ‘Literature and War’. In ‘Right and 
Might’ Professor John Laird gives a new designation to conscience 
when he declares it to be the backbone of personality. Professor Stanley 
Cook writes searchingly on the fascinating theme ‘The Rebirth of 
Christianity’. In ‘Inter-Communion and Inter-Celebration’ Dr. C. J. 
Wright comments on his recent experience as a member of the Modern 
Churchmen’s Conference. After all the conferences which had seemed to 
hold promises of a nearer approach among the Churches, it would 
appear that, as far as this country is concerned, the position, in essence, 
is as in 1914. No practical scheme has issued from any of the declara- 
tions which seemed to promise momentous results. In ‘A German 
Christian sees it Through’, Dr. E. L. Allen gives an account of the 
strange compound of Christian tradition and Nazi ideology which is 
current in German Christian circles, and is the mixture which theological 
students must now swallow. A survey of recent philosophical literature 
and reviews complete this excellent number. 


The Expository Times (January 1940).—Dr. Garvie writes an 
article on ‘The Christian Year’ which is of outstanding value to any 
minister who feels the need of guidance in the selection of subjects for 
his preaching. The progress of the Christian Calendar recognizes the 
acts and the words by which God has revealed Himself in Christ. These 
facts of revelation—the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, 
The Descent of the Holy Spirit and the continued presence and activity 
in the Church—are the manifestation and the operation of the eternal 
reality in temporal events. Dr. Garvie enters a strong plea for the laying 
down of a scheme of study on these lines which would make evangelism 
truly educational. He follows up his plea by offering indications of how 
to make the fullest use of the whole of the Calendar. It would be worth 
while for any Christian student—minister or layman—to spend a 
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shilling on this number of the Expository Times for the sake of this 
article. 

How many sermons are preached on the Christian Doctrine of 
Creation? Has the Universe a meaning? Our Bible opens with an 
answer, and closes with an affirmation of its validity. For many of us 
a fresh avenue of thought is opened by Dr. Macleod’s contribution to the 
series ‘Constructive Theology’. 

One should not miss the notice of Miss Kenmare’s Face of Truth, 
with a study of the poetry of T. S. Eliot, to whose Waste Land Lord 
Halifax called attention in his recent speech at Oxford. 

(February).—In days when Missionary Societies are faced with 
diminishing resources, and, at the same time, when the need grows for 
evangelism, guidance, and practical love, there comes an article on 
‘The Revelation of the World Church: the Message of Tambaram’ by 
Dr. Nicol Macnicol. It is an enlightening, heartening, soul-searching 
word. When the war ends, with the deflation of so many dreams and 
dreamers, the one true message for men will still be ‘Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners’. Will the Church have forgotten this 
language? 

The paper on ‘Christian Propaganda’ should be read as a footnote to 
the message of Tambaram. (See also ‘The Outlook for Missions’ in the 
issue for March.) 

For the student, Dr. N. P. Williams opens a wide field in his two 
papers on Matthew xi, 25-27—Luke x, 21-22, a good example of the 
sapping and engineering work that should go on in the study so that the 
gospel for the ‘simple-minded’ man may have assurance and practical 
value. 

(March).—If one must preach about the war, or about war, one must 
try to answer the question: Why does God allow it? There is wise 
guidance in the Editorial Notes, in which also attention is called to 
Prof. Morrison’s latest work—A Companion to the Bible. 

In the series ‘Constructive Theology’, the Rev. G. S. Hendry deals with 
‘Sanctification’. A modern Methodist preacher could do worse than to 
compare this article with Wesley’s sermon on the subject. Is sanctifi- 
cation a collective ideal for the Church, oris it to be a personal and 
individual gift of the Spirit? 

Prof. Norman V. Hope puts in a strong word against the spineless 
thinking which is not based on true understanding of God. ‘The Im- 
portance of a True Theology’ is shown to have implications for social, 
national, as well as religious life. 


The Journal of Theological Studies (January).—The article deals 
with ‘The Holy Spirit in relation to the Religious Community’ and is 
written by Prof. Edwin E. Aubrey. ‘Notes and Studies’ contain among 
many learned contributions two of special value: Prof. H. H. Rowley 
supplies the most complete treatment yet available of that difficult 
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subject ‘The Herodians in the Gospels’, and the late Prof. Creed’s 
posthumous note on ‘Paresis in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and in 
St. Paul’. The concluding sentence thus sums up the argument: ‘In the 
light of this evidence taken as a whole, we conclude that “passing over” 
not “remission” or “forgiveness” is likely to be the true meaning of 
paresis in Romans iii. 25.’ Fifty-three pages are devoted to reviews of 
books. These are written by highly competent scholars. 


The Congregational Quarterly (January) .—This attractive number 
contains several articles of current interest. In ‘The Church Faces 
War’, Rev. N. J. McLennan stresses the view that peace cannot be 
established by preventive force but only by moral consent. He 
believes that if a united Church had sounded a distinctive note, the 
entire course and method of the present war might have been changed. 
A survey of ‘Congregationalism in Australia’, by Rev. W. Blackshaw, 
furnishes ample evidence of a live and vigorous church. Dr. A. E. 
Garvie, who thinks that many Christian people know more of European 
economics and politics than of its religion, writes on ‘The Protestant 
Churches of the Continent’. Rev. W. E. Booth Taylor on ‘The World’s 
Urgent Need of an Aggressive Evangelism’, expounds the theme that a 
Church passive will be a doomed Church, a Church militant, a victorious 
Church. ‘The Modern Relevance of John Donne’, by Rev. H. Escott, 
interprets the revived interest in a striking personality, whose eager 
quest for truth has significance to the spiritual needs of our time. 
There are also articles on ‘Dr. Forsyth’s View of the Atonement’, 
‘Memorizing the Scriptures’, and ‘Developments and Experiments’. 


The Round Table (March; Macmillan, 5s.).—This virile quarterly 
review of world affairs is devoted to the welfare of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Its emphasis is free from the bias of party issues. In 
its pages anonymous but well-informed folk write of world affairs. This 
number opens with a study of the ‘Issue of the Present Situation’ in 
which the need is stressed for a recognition of our cause as well as a 
realization of our resources which will ensure the winning of the war 
and the after-war. Conquest must be followed by reconstruction. The 
second article surveys the civilization of Finland and is a record of 
amazing progress which the present distress will not finally hinder. The 
strategy of the war is renewed in its various spheres and two good maps 
illustrate the writer’s statements. ‘The Cost of the War’ is a matter of 
vital interest and positive proposals are made. ‘Inside Germany’ is the 
title of a well-informed article which recalls the preparations made and 
reserves amassed under the Hitler regime and shows that while the 
German morale is brittle enough to be broken by a major military 
defeat it is not at the breaking-point yet. ‘America in Suspense’ is a clear 
statement of the quandary in which the United States find themselves. 
The members of the Empire will be as interested in the account of things 
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in Great Britain as we are to hear of Ireland, India, Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. The whole number isa sound contribu- 
tion to the stability of the Empire in this time of stress. 


FRENCH 

Evangile et Liberté. No. 50 (Cinquante-quatriéme Année) contains 
a stimulating article by A. N. B. (A. N. Bertrand) on ‘L’Esprit Critique’ 
in which he distinguishes true criticism from systematic detraction and 
the spirit of contradiction. Without the critical spirit peoples’ minds 
would be at the mercy of propaganda, which reaches the heart and 
conscience while overriding the real facts of the case. In No. 3 
(Cinquante-cinquiéme Année) there is a remarkable devotional study on 
‘L’Eternal Nouveau’ by the late Pastor Charles Wagner. Professor Karl 
Barth contributes to No. 6 a challenging ‘Lettre aux Protestants de 
France’, in which he declares that the German people is suffering not only 
from its heritage of paganism but also from a great error (erreur considér- 
able) inherited from Martin Luther. ‘The Reformer was mistaken as to the 
relations between the Law and the Gospel, the temporal and spiritual 
powers. He did not check [enrayer] the natural paganism of his people 
but transformed, confirmed, and strengthened it. Hitlerism is the 
nightmare of the pagan German evangelized only—remember—by 
Martin Luther.’ 


AMERICAN 

Harvard Theological Review (January).—This number contains 
five essays. Prof. Martin P. Nilsson writes about ‘The Origin of Belief 
among the Greeks in the Divinity of the Heavenly Bodies’. Kurt Latte 
of Hamburg describes ‘The Coming of the Pythia’. G. A. Harrer dis- 
cusses the problem raised by the words ‘Saul who also is called Paul’. 
J. S. Bixler of Harvard, in ‘The Contribution of Existenz-Philosophie’ , 
describes this movement of thought as it appears in the work of three 
men, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Jaspers. Prof. H. J. Rose of St. 
Andrews, writing about ‘Hephaistion of Thebes and Christianity’, 
proves that this astrologer was not a Christian, thus controverting the 
view held by E. Engelbrecht, and accepted from him by Bouché- 
Leclercq and Fr. Boll. 


Religion in Life (Spring, 1940).—While this issue is interesting 
throughout, as always, the English reader will probably find most 
enjoyment in Prof. C. T. Craig’s essay ‘From the Last Supper to the 
Lord’s Supper’, Principal Wheeler Robinson’s ‘The Meaning of History’, 
Charles C. Selecman’s ‘A View of Europe’ (an account of two hurried 
visits to Europe in the summers of 1937 and 1939), and the Editor’s 
‘featured review’, ‘William Adams Brown: A Teacher and his 
Times’. 
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Harvard Theological Review (April).—There are four articles in 
this number. Herbert Parzen of New York writes most readably about 
‘The Prophets and the Omri Dynasty’, A. Cameron of Aberdeen dis- 
cusses the religious, literary, and historical significance of ‘An Epigram 
of the Fifth Century B.C.’, Professor John Laird of Aberdeen, whose 
recent Gifford Lectures were entitled ‘Theism and Cosmology’, writes an 
important essay on ‘The Philosophy of Incarnation’, and Robert M. 
Grant, of Columbia University, New York, discusses the chronological 
problem of the date of our Lord’s birth and ministry in a short article 
‘The Occasion of Luke iii. 1-2’. 


The Yale Review (April 1940).—This important review provides a 
mirror of American affairs and in addition a reflection of the inter- 
national situation. Much light is thrown on the virtues and qualifica- 
tions of the candidates in the impending Presidential election, and on 
the vexed question of National Security and Foreign Policy. The 
outstanding articles are concerned with the war as it affects Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and the United States. These contributions, free 
from the heat and smoke of the war area, offer much information and 
provide a judgement of affairs. The spirited account of ‘The First Line 
of Defence’ (the American Navy), as yet largely untried, and unproved, 
has an element of American boasting as to size and power, but that is 
pardonable. Julian Huxley’s ‘Analogies, Dangerous and Otherwise’ is 
typical of the writer and interesting to the reader. This issue maintains 
the high tradition of its predecessors. 


The Journal of Religion (January 1940; Chicago).—Four out- 
standing articles comprise the major part of this issue. Professor 
Goodenough analyses the ‘Fundamental Motif of Christianity, as raised 
by Nygren’s Agape and Eros and presents his own conception of the 
issue. In view of the publication of Karl Barth’s book The Church and 
the Political Problem of our Day and Emanuel Hirsch’s Outline of Christian 
Doctrine, Professor Pauck surveys the conflict of Nazism and 
Christianity. H. J. Fielding contributes an article of rare insight under 
the title, ‘John Adams: Puritan, Deist, Humanist’. Adams was the 
second president of the United States, and the article here presented has 
value for the student of psychology and religion. The fourth study is 
the counterpart of the second for it deals with Christianity and Com- 
munism. It is written by Dr. E. P. Lam and has the startling title 
‘Does Macmurray understand Marx?’ Critical reviews and notes of 
American Literature complete a good number. 
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